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Aristotle’s Natural Slave Reexamined 


by Charles J. O’Neil 


HE HISTORIAN’S burden is to relate contingent events 
to causes which are equally contingent. His is not the 
joyous stride of the exact scientist whose progress is through 
a world of mathematical and Platonic forms. The historian 
must struggle toward a universal and necessary cause which 
he knows he can never reach. His is not even the humbler joy 
of the metaphysician. The metaphysician’s philosophic progress 
must be in the seeming twilight of analogical knowledge. But 
his heart rejoices in the thought that his principle is hidden from 
the knowledge precisely because it dwells in an inaccessible light. 
But for all that the historian has a very special and profound joy 
of his own: he knows that out of his burdensome struggles come 
many a valuable lesson for man in his social nature, man in his 
political decisions, man in his movements toward happiness. 
Perhaps within this framework can be seen both the special 
burden and the special joy of the historian of philosophy. He 
is no exact scientist, for wisdom is not a Platonie form which 
can be seen, grasped, and delineated once and for all. The 
historian of philosophy, too, must deal with contingent events. 
These are the efforts of the philosophers themselves, the con- 
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tingent events in the very history of wisdom.* And he must 
examine those events in their contingent causes. These are 


the varying efforts of various men, each in his own historical 


setting, each in his own recorded texts, to reach and to lead to 
that inaccessible light.* Therein the historian of philosophy 
finds his special and humble joy. For, although he can only 
examine without possessing the philosopher’s knowledge, he 
knows that from his examination can come a lesson or two to 
guide man in his social nature, man in his political wisdom, man 
in his movement toward happiness. 

Now it is sad but true that our days are such, and men in 
their political decisions are such that we can profit by any 
lesson, from any source, on slavery. 

There are two reasons for this. First, even without com- 
parative statistics many of us feel sure that in our day there is 
much more and a much more cruel slavery than antiquity ever 
knew. And governments have risen and fallen and some still 
stand which claim in their own fashions to be able to distin- 
guish the naturally free man from the natural slave. Secondly, 
full many a man appears to be much too willing in our day 
to trade the arduous glories of liberty for the comfortable 
security of slavery. Of course, he becomes secure in menial 
and uncomplicated activities. This very security cuts him off 
from political responsibility. And because he has rejected 
political responsibility, he has neither right nor opportunity to 
exercise political virtue. 

Now a man who is secure in menial activities, who is in- 
capable of political responsibility, who is cut off from the 
exercise of political virtue—such a man fulfi'ls the description 

2 These observations are chiefly drawn from a 1947 Marquette University 
Aquinas Lecture by E. Gilson, The History of Philosophy and Philosophical 
Education (Milwaukee, 1948). 

*On analogical knowledge and its relation to the “ inaccessible light ” 


and the affective life cf. G. Smith, 8.J., Natural Theology (New York, 
1951), “ Conclusion” pp. 260-272. 
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of Aristotle’s natural slave. And Aristotle appears to have held 
that the government and citizens of a political community, a 


polis,? who recognized such slaves were justified in their 


enslavement. 

Surely, then, a brief reexamination of Aristotle’s natural 
slave is pertinent to our day. We must, of course, make that 
examination from Aristotle’s recorded texts, remembering his 
historical setting. We have no need to exculpate, to attack, or 
to defend. But, of course, if we find that Aristotle’s natural 
slave is necessary to the principles, the data, or the method of 
Aristotle’s moral philosophy, our reexamination of his natural 
slave may very well teach us something about moral philosophy 
itself. 


I. Tue ProspieM or THE SLAVE 


Let it be quite clear at the outset: no government which 
confuses rule of men with rule of slaves need look to Aristotle 
for approbation. He expressly lumps together all selfish, per- 
verse, and degenerate governments as “ proper to slaves, whereas 
the polis is a community of free men.’”* Within the family, 
also, he expressly condenizs those who rule sons as though they 
were slaves.” The sympathy of Aristotle is plainly on the side 
of the Helen of Theodectes who points proudly to her very 
descent and nature to show that she is no slave! 


* This English substitute will sometimes be used for its Greek equivalent 
on the model of the translation of Sir Ernest Barker, The Politics of 
Aristotle (Oxford, 1948). The term logos will be used in the same way. 
Both, however, will italicized throughout. The Greek text followed is that 
of W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1887), 1902. Trans- 
lations from the Politics will usually be those of Barker and indicated 
thus: (B); other translations will be from the Oxford Translation, as 
contained in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New 
York, 1941); they will be indicated: (O.T.). I am responsible for any 
other translations. 

4 Pol. III, 6, 12798 19-21. Cf. V, 9, 13108 34-36. 

5B. N. VIII, 10, 1160» 27-31. 
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Scion of Gods, by both descents alike, 
Who would presume to call me serving-maid ? ® 


Nor is be unsympathetic to his countrymen in this pithy and 
historically accurate description of their state of mind on both 


nobility and slavery: 


Greeks regard themselves as noble not only in their own country but 
absolutely and everywhere.’ 


But both to Helen and the contemporary Greeks Aristotle points 
out—perhaps with a wry humor—that it is not quite so simple 
to distinguish by nature and generation the free from the slave: 
nature often has excellent intentions to which her power is 
unequal! * He considers, however, that there is something very 
sound in their view: the distinction of the well-born free man 
from the natural slave firmly grasped by the popular mind 
follows the “ criterion of the presence or absence of goodness.” ° 

Aristotle, in fact, pursues this very problem of the presence 
of virtue in a natural slave in a carefully elaborated aporia *° 


* Pol, I, 6, 1255* 36-38, (B). * Pol., Ibid, 32-35, (B). 

* Pol. I, 6, 1255" 2-4. For parallel texts see the note of Newman ad loc. 
I may be wrong in detecting a trace of humor in a text taken too often with 
utmost seriousness. But I am sure that Aristotle drops this whole sug- 
gestion lightly and quickly because what we have here (as I hope to show) 
is not an attempt to derive the just from nature, but an attempt to include 
nature within the just. 

* Ibid, 39-40, (B). Literally: “they distinguished by virtue and vice.” 

*° This terminology is owing to Rev. J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto, 1951), p. 362. This paper is much 
indebted to Father Owens’ lucid explanation and employment of the 
Aristotelian “‘ equivocals ” and doctrine of equivocity by reference (scil. ad 
unum). Both “rule” and “ virtue” are examples of such equivocals, One 
must remember (v, p. 51) that it is the “things” which are equivocal. 
The function of the architectonic political wisdom is to know these 
“ things ”"—happiness, virtues, vices, rules, constitutions and the rest—in 
their unified framework of reference. These things are discovered rather 
than derived. And one seeks in the things their grounds of unified refer- 
ence. One does not deduce it from principles or precepts. This is said only 
to raise the question: has the measure of the debt of Aristotelian scholar- 
ship to Father Owens yet been taken? 
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which situates us in the very center of the problem which slavery 
presents him as a moral philosopher. 

He focuses his difficulty sharply by his own conclusion that 
the art of household management is concerned with men rather 
than with acquisition, with virtue rather than wealth, with 
free men rather than slaves. And now, indeed, we are in aporia 
whether there is any virtue 


at all in a slave beyond and higher than merely instrumental and 
ministerial qualities—whether he can have the virtues of temperance, 
courage, justice, and the like; or whether slaves possess only bodily and 
ministerial qualities.1? 


There can be no doubt that this difficulty is about that curious 
anomaly, the natural slave. And there can be no doubt of the 
gravity and centrality of the difficulty, for if we cannot include 
the slave in an order of virtues how can he be included in an 
Aristotelian moral philosophy ? 

But Aristotle does not solve this difficulty before he enlarges 


it. If we suppose the answer to the question of whether they 
have virtue to be affirmative “ in what will they differ from free 
men?” Then the carefully worked out explanation in the 


previous chapters is destroyed by the aporia. If, contrariwise, 
we suppose the answer to be negative we seem to destroy the 
very humanity of the slaves for “ since they are men and share 
in rational principle, it seems absurd to say that they have no 
virtue.” 

Aristotle, perhaps rather unlike ourselves, is neither deterred 
nor confused by this difficulty. On the contrary he enlarges it 
still further into the general difficulty of the ruler and the ruled 
and the parts of the souls in each and proceeds to solve it for 
the slave. And we find that in this solution the following points 
have emerged: 


Pol. I, 13, 1259” 18-26 (0. T.). 
** Ibid. 26-28 (O.T.). A complete analysis of this aporia cannot be 
undertaken within the limits of this paper. 
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a) the master is the principle of the virtue proper to the 
slave. Wherefore they are wrong who cut off the slave from 
logos. 


b) this is because the slave has a share in his master’s life. 
For he is useful for the necessities of life; and, therefore, 


c) like the child who is ruled his end or good is that of the 
ruler. Unlike the child this good can never be in him, 


d) for although the slave has the parts of the soul he is quite 
wanting in the deliberative faculty.” 


The bonds of the aporia are loosened. We can now answer 
the question: do slaves have virtue? We can answer it affirma- 
tively: slaves have virtue but are different from free men, as 
different as their virtue is. But we can also answer it negatively : 
slaves do not have virtue, yet they are men, but humanity in the 
slave is not equal to the virtue of a man. 

Surely, we are tempted to say, this is a solution which solves 
nothing. How can slaves have virtue and yet differ from other 
men in freedom? How can they be unequal to virtue and yet 
not be deficient in humanity? But Aristotle’s solution does 
resolve the difficulty amply and perfectly. And if it remains 


obscure to us, it is because it is grounded on his description of 


the natural slave. To this we must turn. How then is the slave 
discovered? How is he set off from other men? And when he 
is discovered and defined how does that explain his paradoxical 


relation to virtue ? 


18 All these points in the solution of the aporia are points made in the 
definition of the slave and the discussion of justice of slavery in Pol. I, 3-7. 
The proper solution of the aporia is to relate the slave by equivocity of 
reference to virtue as well as rule. So far as I can discover in the texts on 
slavery once this aporia is solved slavery is no longer treated as a special 
problem, The supporting texts for the above are all in Pol, I, 13, and are as 
follows: for a) 1260b 3-6; for b) 1260a 40, and 33-35; for c) 1260a 31-33; 
for d) 1260a 9-12. 
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Tl. Tue Derrnirion oF THE SLAVE. 


Aristotle opens the inquiry in which he discovers the slave 
with the observation that every community aims at some good. 
And the community 


which is the most sovereign of all, and includes all the rest, will pursue 
this aim most, and will thus be directed to the most sovereign of all 
goods. This most sovereign and inclusive association is the polis, as it 
is called, or the political association.’ 


When he has made this observation as one who is laying down 
a basic premise, Aristotle tells us that we cannot understand 
the political community aright unless we distinguish rules one 
from another. Among these is the rule of master over slave.*® 
Thus far we have discovered a rule without saying much about 
it. But we have not derived it from the “ most inclusive associ- 
ation,” nor hinted that it is to be so derived. We have discovered 
this rule only by observing that rules vary, and that they have 
in common the pursuit of a good. 

Aristotle proposes not to derive these rules from one another 
but to consider the polis or political community in its elements 
or constituents.** When we do this we immediately come upon 
the male and female in their reproductive natural union. And 
next 


there must necessarily be a union of the naturally ruling element with 
the element which is naturally ruled, for the preservating of both. The 


14 The opening of the Politics, I, 1, 1252* 1-7. Association is Barker’s 
translation of koinonia or “ communitas.” Cf. HE. N. I, 1, especially the 
famous 1094” 7-11. 

18 Thid. 8 and 11. 

4® Pol. I, 1, 1252* 16-23 “. . . a compound should be analysed until we 
reach its simple and uncompounded elements. ... We shall then gain a 
better insight into the difference from one another of the persons and 
associations just mentioned. ...” (B., italics added). For related texts 
see Newman, ad. 1. 17 and 1. 20. To distinguish differences and thus issue 
in a “systematic view” seems to be the very mark of ‘ equivocity by 
reference.’ V. supra n. 10, and Owens, Doctrine of Being, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 
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element which is able, by virtue of its intelligence, to exercise fore- 
thought is naturally a ruling and a master element; the element which 
is able, by virtue of its bodily power, to do what the other element plans 
is a ruled element, which is naturally in a state of slavery.** 


Now we do not have here the famous definition of the slave! 
But we do have all its important elements: the slave is “ of 


nature; ” he is ‘ 


‘incapable of forethought; ” his is a strictly 
“bodily service.” What is most important to note is that 
Aristotle has simply come upon this rule and relationship. 
True, his pithy description anticipates his more elaborate forth- 
coming analysis. But that there be slaves, that there be such 
a relationship is not derived or deduced; rather this rule, this 
relationship, this community, its “ nature,” and its constituents 
ave among those things within which moral wisdom must dis- 
cover order and unity. 

This is not said by way of exculpation of Aristotle. It is 
as superficial philosophically to say that after all there was 
slavery in antiquity and Aristotle had to defend it ** as it is 


to condemn him as self-contradictory on the basis of his objec- 


tions against himself!*® What is needed, rather than excul- 


pation, is to penetrate Aristotle’s method as a moralist. When 
we do so, we observe that, although he has now briefly defined 
the rule proper to the slave and to the natural slave, we must 
enter into the household and its constituents in order to discover 
the good of the master-slave relationship and the task which 
the slave performs. We will then be able to define.” 


7“ and master and slave have accordingly a common interest” is 
added immediately. Pol. I, 2, 1252* 30-34 (B.). 

** He knew of principles on which it could be wholly rejected, v. infra 
and Pol. VI, 2, 1317b 10-13. 

** For examples of both errors see M. ‘Adler, “The Demonstration of 
Democracy” in Proceedings American Catholic Philosophical Association 
XV (1939) 122-165 especially pp. 128, 150. 

*°Cf. Pol, I, 2, 1253a 23: “ But things are defined by their working 
(ergon, i.e. opus, task, or function) and power.” (0O.T.) 
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The analysis of the household offers no special difficulty. If 
we examine it as census-takers it is made up of the free and 
the slaves. If we examine it as moralists there are four 
relationships to consider: master and slave, husband and wife, 
parent and child, owner and property.” Property is important 
to the household for this reason: no function can be performed 
without its necessary instruments. Possessions, or property, are 
simply the sum total of the instruments of life. To be sure, 
among them we must distinguish: “some are living, others 
lifeless; ” and among all the servant has certain precedence. We 
must further distinguish between possessions and remember that 
some are instruments of production (poiesis) and some of 
action (praxis). Within the household the latter are far more 
important for “life is action and not production.” ** Suppose 
a possession, then, which is an animate instrument of action 
and we are well on our way toward understanding the slave. 

But we will not be on our way toward understanding him 
soundly unless we see how this instrument or possession fits 
into the household and thus into the political community. Why 


is it, then, we ask, that instruments are necessary? It is 
because “no man can live well . . . unless he be provided with 


28 But this is to say he cannot do well without 


necessaries. And this is to say he cannot be happy “for we 


necessaries. 


have practically defined happiness as . . . good life and good 
24 The proper work of the household (which is good 


action. 


*1 Pol, I, 3, 1253b 1-14. Aristotle mentions all these in connection with 
“economy,” the household art; it includes the rules and the “ art of acqui- 
sition of property” (Chrematistic). In this same chapter he shows little 
patience with the notion of the detailed management of slaves as a 
“ science.” 

*2 This is a summary of Pol. <, 4, 1253b 23-1254a 8. The quotations are 
1253b 28 and 1254a 7 (O.T.). 

Ibid. 1253b 24-25 (0. T., italics odded). 

* H.N.1, 8, 1098b 20-22. Note that this is after the famous definition of 
happiness, and cf. c. 4, 1095a 18-20: “ both the general run . . . and people 
of superior refinement . . . identify living well and doing well with being 
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action) must, of course, have its proper instruments. Without 
the proper instruments there will simply be no good action. 
Instruments, however necessary, remain instruments and have 


no moral being apart from the agent. The agent is related to 
the good action, the instrument is related only to the agent. 
We can bring this out by the parallel relation of whole and part. 


A possession is spoken of as a part is spoken of; for the part is not 
a part of something else, but wholly belongs to it; and this is also true 
of a possession. The master is only the master of the slave; he does not 
belong to him, whereas the slave is not only the slave of the master, but 
wholly belongs to him.** 


The whole in the analogy can be no other than the good action 
of the free man. The instruments which stand to it as parts 
remain instruments only. Therefore, they “ wholly belong” to 
the good action and, thus, to the master. This is precisely the 
defining task (ergon) of the instrument: to be part of the good 
action of another. All this being true, we now see that when 
we think of that possession which is an animate instrument of 
action we must think of it as “ another’s man.” 

We are now much further along in understanding the slave. 
It may be well to note that just as we did not discover that the 
slave was a mere “ animate instrument ” by examining him for 
natural deficiencies,” so we did not discover that he was wholly 


happy.” (O.T.) Aristotle, therefore, is explaining the slave in terms 
of what he considers the scientific and the generally accepted end of man. 

5 Pol. I, 4, 1254a 8-14 (O.T.). 

*°It seems to me that the procedure of examining and distinguishing 
various rules, and of examining and distinguishing the parts within the 
household relationships which are necessary to examining and distinguish- 
ing rules is a procedure so clear to Aristotle and so firmly fixed in his mind 
that he does not even bother here in the vital course of the definition of 
the natural slave (but he did under rule, v. supra n. 17) to say that his 
function is “bodily service and that he does his best when supplying such 
service.” He says that later (c. 5, 1254b 17-19) when he has explicitly 
undertaken to assume the “ nature ” of the slave into the just. The slave is 
simply not natural as a rabbit or an olive tree is natural. The slave is 
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“ another’s man ”’ by looking into the title of the master to the 
slave.” We have made our points by observing him in his 
functioning within the household in bodily separation from 
that same master with whom he makes an organic but moral 
unity. 

We are now ready to define with Aristotle for 


from these considerations we can see clearly what is the nature of the 
slave and what is his capacity. (B.) He who is by nature not his own 
but another’s man is by nature a slave; and he may be said to be 
another’s man who, being a human being, is also a possession; a pos- 
session, though, which is an instrument of action separable from its 
possessor.?® 


We are now able to answer two questions that we have raised.” 
How is the slave discovered? He is discovered in the course of 
examining various sorts of rule, in examining the constituents 
of the household which the examination of the household re- 
quired. And how is he set off from other men? How, indeed, 
if not by his very function as slave? And this is to be in 
bodily service the separate, animate instrument of the good 


action of another. Our Aristotelian definition, then, is following 


natural as the polis or the household is natural. Let us call that now 
natural-to-the-just. If the slave were natural in the former sense his 
generation would terminate in a necessary “essential notion” (quod quid 
erat esse). Then “to free” living slaves would imply a contradiction in 
terms, a trifle overlooked by Aristotle in his will and in Pol. VII, 10, 1330a 
33, see the note of B. ad loc. 

27In Pol, VI, 2, 1317b 10-13. Aristotle tells us that the democrats 
hold that majority rule in their state is one principle (horos) of freedom, 
and they hold that the function (ergon) of liberty is that “a man should 
live as he pleases, for that of a slave is to live not as he pleases.” Neither 
to Aristotle nor to those democrats, it seems, did it appear to be the 
function of man to live as he pleases! This is why it never occurred to 
Aristotle to try to establish a right or title of one man over the greatest 
spiritual value of another. There can be no such title, of course, and it is 
among Aristotle’s glories that he did not try to establish it! 

*8 Pol, I, 4, 1254a 13-17. (O. T. which I have altered slightly for greater 
unity as in the original.) For same definition cf. Meta. I, 2, 982b 25. 

2° See above at the end of section 2. 
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our Aristotelian requisites.*° But has this definition explained 
the slave’s paradoxical relation to virtue ¢ 

One may well object that if the definition has touched on 
this question it has done so very, very implicitly indeed. Yet 
the question is germane. “Since they are men and share in 
rational principle,” Aristotle says in the aporia® already dis- 
cussed, “ it seems absurd to say they have no virtue.” But we 
will not keep the virtue of the slave and his definition simul- 
taneously in focus unless we remember that we are examining 


the household the better to understand the political community. 


This, however, we can never do without a reference to justice. 
We must remember that 


justice belongs to the polis; for justice, which is a determination of 
what is just, is an ordering of the political association.®? 


When, therefore, we are true to Aristotle’s method—as Aristotle 
himself is—the definition of the slave must lead us straight 
to the question of justice. And since justice is the very 


*° Pol. I, 2, 1253a 23. Supra n. 20. Note that the full context (a 15-25) 
makes it plain that apart from the polis we would be dealing with pure 
equivocals, or “ equivocals by chance.” It is only within the polis that we 
can understand them as “ equivocals by reference: ” “It is a characteristic 
of man that he alone has any sense of good and evil, of just and unjust, and 
the like, and the association (scil. koinonia) of living beings who have this 
sense makes a household and a polis. And further, the polis is by nature 
clearly prior to the household and to each of us, since the whole is of 
necessity prior to the part; for example, if the whole body be destroyed 
there be no hand or foot, except in an ambiguous sense, as we might speak 
of a stone hand; for when destroyed the hand will be no better than 
that. But things are defined by their working and power. (O.T.) And 
it follows that if they are no longer such [as to be so defined] we ought 
not to say that they are still the same things, but only that by ambiguity 
they have the same names.” 

I have followed O. T. and B. with slight alterations: no text can bring out 
Aristotle’s procedure better. Notice that if a slave becames superior to 
his function, he ceases to be a slave. In fact, slave is as meaningless as 
“hand ” in “stone hand” apart from the household and the polis. V. n. 26. 

" V. supra and nn. 10-13. 

8 Pol, I, 2, 1353a 37-38 (B.) 
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principle of order of the political community, and since its 
end or principle is the happiness, good life, or good action 
which is virtue, the question of justice is bound to lead us to 
the virtue of the slave. For Aristotle it was impossible to define 
the slave without raising (and implicitly solving!) the question 
of justice, and it is impossible for him to raise that question 
without stating the relation of the slave to virtue. In brief, the 
Aristotelian definition of the slave, arrived at by the Aristotelian 
method requires Aristotle and us to face this question: are 
there human beings rightly defined as natural slaves ? 

This is for us a most unpleasant question. Those of us 
who prefer to solve the problems of moral philosophy always 
seeing man in the beauty of his liberty, those of us who prefer 
to solve the problems of politics and political philosophy—and 
our name, thanks be to God, is still legion—by taking as basic 
premises the liberty, equality, and brotherhood of man under 
God, all such ought also to consider this question for a moment 
absolutely to keep it from distracting us in our study of 
Aristotle’s problem and method. 


Are there, then, some human beings accurately described by 
the Aristotelian definition of natural slave? To this factual 
question it is simply dishonest not to answer: yes, there are. 
There simply are some men who are unable ‘ on their own’ to 
contribute to the common good life, the common life of common 
political virtue. Undoubtedly some who can so contribute do 
not. Some who can are not allowed their opportunity. But, 
unfortunately some cannot. 

We should not, of course, expect that the man from whom 
most of us learned to know what justice is and what virtue is 
will face a factual or a philosophical issue less squarely than 
we do ourselves. If anything, he faces it more squarely. He 
moves without hesitation from his definition of the slave to 
consider 
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whether there are or are not persons who are by nature such as are 
here defined ; whether in other words there are persons for whom slavery 
is the better and just condition, or whether the reverse is true and all 
slavery is contrary to nature.** 


What we should note most carefully is this: whether to function 
as slave is better or not, and whether there is such a man by 
nature or not are for Aristotle but two facets of the very same 
question. Far from pausing to break them down into distinct 


questions (as we did just above), seemingly far from aware of 
the thorniness of the question (and its subsequent history!) 
Aristotle proceeds rather casually to tell us that it is not difficult 
to answer the question whether by rational speculation or by 
observation of the actual facts. 

“To rule and to be ruled,” Aristotle says, “is the mark 
not of necessary things alone, but also of those conferring 
benefits together.” The latter sort are obviously our primary 
interest. But in the problem of the relation of the natural to 
the just (the second form of the single question here) it is 


** Pol. I, 5, 1254a 17-20. (B.) These lines follow immediately on the 
the definition. The lines describing the polis as natural follow immediately 
on the text cited in-n. 30. Considering these things together one sees that 
both the O. T. “ violation” and Barker’s “contrary to” are too strong for 
Aristotle’s “para physin.” That which is first in understanding justice 
is the polis. But this is according to nature and a product of a natural 
drive. If all slavery were “apart from” nature we could not expect to 
find a relationship within the just for the natural slave. Once again: the 
point is to assume “nature” into the just, not to derive “the just” from 
nature. 

** Ibid. 20-21. Rational speculation is more literally: “for the logos to 
contemplate.” Cf. Owens, Doctrine of Being, pp. 62-63: “ Aristotle’s 
procedure is to let the things speak for themselves. He waits for them to 
reveal their own inner nature. They show themselves to be the same in 
some ways, different in others. ... This procedure evidently has the 
nature of a contemplation of things, rather than that of constructing a 
“ system’ of philosophy.” Take household, slave, rule, and virtue as 
“things ” and one has a perfect description of the procedure of Pol. I, “ To 
learn from things and to speculate by logos” are very much the same, 
Therefore there is no great distinction in method to be sought here in spite 
of what Newman says in his highly useful note ad loc. 
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helpful to observe that in some cases among those conferring 
benefits together “some stand out straight from birth to be 
ruled and others to rule.” * 

Since our observation of actual facts shows that there are 
so many types of rule, we realize that there must be many 
types of rulers and ruled. But it is not a hopeless task to 
distinguish them. We must only remember that the better 
ruling principle is always over the better ruled, or subjects. 
To rule a man, for example, is better than to rule a beast. 
Those who are ruled supply a kind of capacity (dynamis) 
within the rule. But that which is perfected is the function. 
Hence we ought to be guided by the function to see that the 
better the ruler and ruled the better the task, or function. 
“For wherever there is a ruler and a ruled these have a task 
together.” * And there is no reason to be surprised if they have 
a function in common. For in every composite there is some- 
thing common to the components (how otherwise would there 
be a whole?). And among the components a ruler and a ruled 
never fail to appear. 

We have set down the criterion of function to distinguish 
the grades of rule. We must not allow ourselves a disgression 
into the whole universe of composites: ** our problem is one of 


rule among the living. Therefore, we will study rule as between 
soul and body, a healthy soul and a healthy body, of course. 


In this rule the soul is always ruler, the body ruled. Here again 
we find ** rule of more than one sort. For we find it 


35 Thid. 21-24. 

3¢T am closely paraphrasing Pol. I, 5, 1254a 24-31 with a reference back 
to I, 2, 1253a 23 v. n. 30. 

** Thus both O. T. and B. interpret the reference to “ exoteric inquiry ” in 
1254a 33. It seems to me it is precisely “ergon” which thus recalls 
Aristotle. 

** Perhaps too often overlooked in this famous passage is the fact that the 
master-slave relation is so much a “given” (which Aristotle does not 
derive by a system but seeks to order as the wise man orders) that Aristotle 
uses it to explain the soul-body relation. 
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both of the sort exercised by a master over slaves and of the sort 
exercised by a statesman over fellow citizens. The soul rules the body 
with the sort of authority of a master: mind rules the appetite with the 
sort of authority of the statesman or monarch. (B.) Clearly in these 
instances it is at once according to nature and of benefit to the body 
to be ruled by the soul, to the appetite to be ruled by the mind and the 
rational part of the soul. Contrarily, the equality of the elements of the 
rule or their reversal is harmful to all.®® 


The admirable and profound psychological insight of these 
famous lines almost obscures their simple emphasis. And beyond 
that emphasis there looms, so to speak, the magnificent structure 
of the virtuous life of the Nicomachean Ethics. When thus 
understood the emphasis in these instances of rule is simple 
indeed. Why is equality or reversal in these rules corrupting 
and destructive? Only because it destroys the proper function 
of the parts involved.*° Just as within the visible and observable 
world there is a hierarchy of rule which is a hierarchy of 
function, so here within the world of logos and the soul one 


can contemplate a hierarchy of rule and of function. 
These two are inseparable for Aristotle. He can now very 


deftly locate and explain the rule over the slave by a reference 
to his function. The general principle is that the superior’s 
rule of the inferior issues in the benefit of preservation (since 
being and function cease together) and we are now ready to 
state the natural-to-the-just relationship of the slave. We con- 
clude that whenever men 


stand apart from others as much as soul from body and man from beast 
—such is the situation of all those whose function is bodily service, of 
all those to whom this is their best function—they are slaves by nature. 
For these it is better on the principle we have mentioned (as in the 
other instances mentioned) to be ruled by a master.** 


** Pol. I, 5, 1254b 4-9. I have departed from Barker as indicated only 
to be a bit more literal. 

«© For one example of the great importance of “ proper function” (ergon) 
to virtue see E. N. IX, 1167b 34-1168a 9. 

# Pol. I, 5, 1254b 16-20. 


4 
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If it is the natural functioning of the body which shows 
us that it is good for the body to be ruled by the soul, Aristotle 
sees no reason for not saying that the slave naturally function- 
ing has his good in being ruled by the master. It is difficult, 
indeed, to say him nay, not only because then we must be ready 
to give a lesson in defining to the man who taught us to define, 
but also because we must be ready to apply a univocal definition 
of rule to the relations of soul and body, husband and wife, 
form and matter, statesman and citizen. And all those involved 
in any of those relations feel rather sure that in any century 
this would produce a topsy-turvy universe. 

No, Aristotle has set out to locate the slave within rule; he 
has done so. He locates him within rule by his function; and 
Aristotle discovered his function by the observation of his 
functioning within the household. He thus is relating the slave 
to justice, for “ justice is of the polis” (v. supra n. 32) and the 
household is for the polis. It is still true that menial activities 
neither demand nor develop a delicate sensitivity, and menial 
activities do not call for the mental acumen which the pressing 
discussions of justice and accurate distinctions of practical 
wisdom demand. This is, by the way, as true in this century 
as in another.** It was, therefore, a shrewd observer of all the 
functions within a household; ** an observer who saw that for 
some men a lowly, rather insensitive, certainly mentally undis- 


tinguished best was their best; an observer philosophically 


thorough enough to order a man so characterized under the 
rational rule of another; philosophically profound enough to 


“2 Whatever he may think of him as citizen and voter, we do not expect 
the statesman to consult the trolly-operator qua trolley-operator on how to 
make his statesmanlike decisions; and whatever he may think of him as 
fellow-citizen or friend we do not expect the father to defer to the opinion 
of the waiter qua waiter about the care of his sons, 

«* Note the same observations and the similarity of language in Meta. I, 
2, 982b 24-28. In the immediately following lines (28-32) “slave nature ” 
is given a strikingly different meaning. 
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see that in his society such a man was lost to justice and 


practical wisdom except through the mental acumen of another 
who added without hesitation: 


for he is naturally a slave who is capable of being another’s—and for 
this reason is another’s—and who is sharing in logos far enough to 
apprehend it, but not to possess it.“ 


These are, once again, unpleasant words. But by Aristotle’s 
method were they not inevitable ? 

Whether or not they were, Aristotle does not say—after all, 
it was his method—but goes on to distinguish the slave from the 
tame brute. The latter has no share at all in logos. But the 
slave and the brute are close together in function, although not, 
therefore, in definition: “‘ for both with their bodies minister 
to the needs of life.” ** And this similarity prompts some 
observations on the generation of slaves. 

If the generation of slaves produced individuals as clearly 
marked off as horses or other tame brutes, the moral philosopher 
would not experience such difficulty in fitting the slave into the 
just and the polis. Sometimes the slave nature is discernible 
in the body, just as the free nature is discernible: the free man 
is marked by good carriage and sensitivity to the arts of war 
and peace. Thus he is marked for his task or function. To be 
sure, this mark is within the much less easily discernible beauty 
of soul. Therein the free man possesses logos. But even though 
the natural markings are of little help, it remains true that the 


** Pol. I, 5, 1254b 20-23. I have kept the translation literal to bring out 
the fact that we are—as throughout this chapter—classifying rule, and 
from 1254a 34 the soul-body types of rule dominate the explanation. Such 
is the case here. The appetite “ shares in” mind but does not possess it as 
the slave shares in the logos of the master. But there is no indication of 
an intention to refuse a slave a natural power of the soul. Unfortunately 
the much better English of the O.T. suggests this: “For he who can be, 
and therefore is, another’s, and he who participates in rational principle 
enough to apprehend, but not to have, such a principle, is a slave by 
nature.” 

Thid, 1254b 25. 
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free are free, and the slaves are naturally slaves. They have 
a function which is common to them: the master to be served 
and the slave to serve. This includes them in a rule. Be it 
far from us, therefore, to say that slavery is not according to 
nature. It is according to nature. And by including the natural 
slave in his natural place in the hierarchy of rule we have 
included him in the just. It is clear, then, that 


some are by nature free, so others are by nature slaves, and for these 
latter . . . slavery is both beneficial and just.” 


When the slave is discovered and defined, we asked above, 
how does that explain his paradoxical relation to virtue? 
Aristotle’s fidelity to his method has begun to dispel the 
obscurity and remove the paradox. The politically wise man 
ought to contemplate rulers and ruled in the order their 
definitions uncover to him. Power and function together guide 
observation to definition. Among the household functions which 
enables us to grade and understand the household rules 
(husband-wife, parent-child, agent-instrument, owner-property ) 
is that best function of the slave: bodily service to his master. 
This is the function of an animate instrument. This is also 
a human function. Of course, as human it enters into logos, as 
menial and bodily, it indicates not the possession of logos but 
a share in it. Unless we are prepared to teil Aristotle—and is 
anyone ‘—that the key to justice is not in logos, and that the 
formula for happiness is not in virtue, we must have found an 
Aristotelian way to include the slave in virtue and happiness. 
We have certainly established that for the man characterized 
by the bodily service function “slavery is both beneficial and 
just.” (v. n. 46) 

Let us suppose, then, that we have conceded to Aristotle 
that given his method of ordering rule and defining the slave 


he has established the justice of slavery in the family or 


4* Pol. I, 5, 124b 39-1255a 2. (B.). 


| 
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household. But is it not true that “justice is of the polis” ? 
And does he not hold that “the polis is a community of free 
men”? (v. supra n.4) Certainly, we are not going to say 
that slavery, like justice, is of the polis. We ought to resist its 
intrusion into our common political life by flatly rejecting the 
proposition that in any way, or any form “slavery is both 
beneficial and just.” 

Aristotle, as so often, is before us with the objection. He says 
that those who reject his proposition do it with some good reason, 
and this is not hard to see because both slave and slavery are 
said in two ways.*’ There is the slavery within the household, 
and the natural slave whose characteristic function is this very 
service. And then there is a slave and a slavery by convention— 
shall we say /—or nomos. Such slaves can be slaves under an 


agreement sanctioned by custom that in war the conquered 


belong to the conquerors.“ 

Does this distinction add anything—and is it intended to add 
anything—to our knowledge of the slave in the household rule ? 
No, it does not. But, then, the distinction is not introduced for 
that purpose. It is introduced to make it easy for us to find 
our way through a tangled group of opinions which seem to 
converge in a denial of the conclusion we reached by fitting the 


*' So the opening sentence of c. 6, 1255a 3-6. In what follows I accept, 
by and large, Newman’s interpretation of this “much disputed passage ” 
ad loc. (esp. pp. 150-152). And I take the liberty of putting the three 
positions—all opposed to Aristotle and partly opposed to one another—even 
more simply than Newman. 

** Ibid. 5-7. My “ agreement” here translates homologia and “ sanctioned 
by custom ” translates nomos. Cf. Barker, The Politics, p. xxi: “It will be 
seen that nomos is not legislation in our sense of the word.” And p. xx: 
“The fundamental notion of the root [of nomos] is that of assigning or 
apportioning; and the suggestion which it conveys is that of assigning a 
place or position and fixing its bounds.” Bearing in mind the pasture 
derivative from the root one may say that nomoi shepherd peoples through 
pastures, whereas laws (leges) are ordinations of will by practical intellect. 
Aristotle related and opened nomos to precept in the highest sense (“ ordi- 
natio rationis ab eo etc.”) in Pol, III, 16, 1287a 28-32. 
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natural slave into the justice of the household. Let us state 
two of these opinions in their most stark form: 


1. Slavery rests on such arbitrary conventions as that of the spoils 
of war, and is always unjust. 

2. Slavery rests on the convention of the spoils of war, and is always 
just. 


If we suppose that among the vanquished are natural slaves, 


the first view is wrong. And if we suppose that among the 
vanquished are natural free men, the second view is wrong. If 
the suppositions are reversed, so are the conclusions. Thus 
while it is “ not hard” to find in these positions an opposition 
to every slavery seen as just, neither is it unduly difficult to 
find an answer to them. We must not be confined by the 
distinction into natural slavery and slavery according to nomos ; 
we must rather say that the slavery which is according to nomos 
is just, indeed, when the master is by nature free and fit to rule, 
and the slave is a slave by nature and needs to be ruled.* 

These two views are distinguished by their differing con- 
ceptions of justice (1255a 16-17). The third group has a much 
more simple view of justice and of slavery. For justice they 
cling simply to nomos.*° We may be pardoned for calling this 
group “the pure white 100% Greeks.” For, even when they 
incline for convenience to defend the convention of the spoils 
of war, they do not like to call their fellow Greeks 


slaves, but prefer to confine the term to barbarians. But by this use of 
terms they are, in reality, only seeking to express the same idea of the 
natural slave which we began by mentioning.** 


The exposition in their stark framework of these three views, 
their point of convergence, and Aristotle’s common answer to 
them does tell us something about his method: the controversies 


«* This very simplified statement (see Barker’s notes ad loc. and v. supra 
n. 47) rests textually on 1255a 16-17 and b 4-8. 

50 “ For nomos is justice of a sort” Pol. I, 6, 1255a 22-23, 

[bid, 1255a 29-31. 
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over slavery and nomos, and even the controversy implicit in 


the popular view over slavery and natural generation (v. supra 
n. 8) have not distracted him from his task of finding an order 
within rules by defining the constituent elements in the relation- 
ship.” But his method is not to establish precepts and derive 
other precepts from those established; nor is his method to 
discover precepts and derive other precepts from those dis- 
covered. Perhaps he was too deeply steeped in Greek tradition. 
Perhaps he was too modest a man to attempt to impose 
categorical imperatives on nomos. Whatever the reason, it is 
clear that he still has one only ground for assuming the natural 
slave into justice: the beneficial function of the slave by nature 
in the rule which benefits him. 

Nevertheless we have made some definite progress in under- 
standing the slave and—above all—his paradoxical relation to 
virtue. For Aristotle has answered two new questions. What 
is the solid ground of the master’s superiority? And what is the 
bond between master and slave as men in this kind of rule? 

Victory is often enough the triumph of virtue, when virtue 
fights on the side of the better equipped and “ stronger bat- 
talions.” In such cases those who take “ to the victor belongs 
the spoils” as a principle of justice are accidentally on the 
side of virtue. Some others think that justice is all in “ good- 
mindedness,” and therefore allow no union whatever between 
virtue and the equipment to work its will against its enemies. 
But if we sharpen our observation, we will see against both 
these errors that “ it is better for the superior in virtue to rule 


and to be master.” ™ 


5? This is borne out by the opening lines of c. 7, 1255b 16-22 in which 
Aristotle says that he was doing exactly that! Note in particular 20-21 
“the master is not so called according to some knowing-art, but by being 
of a certain kind.” That “ certain kind” can only be the virtuous man, as 
we shall see. 

* Pol. I, 6, 1255a 19-21 (following Barker). The language is very close 
to that of gradation of rule, see c. 5, especially the texts cited supra nn. 
33-39, 
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What is the solid ground of the master’s superiority? Right 
through the discussion of nomos, of tradition, of controversial 
legal positions Aristotle sees it in virtue. And it maintains its 
place in that discussion so securely as to lead him to say 
that not all those who are in legal bondage are natural slaves, 
and not all those with legal titles to slaves are natural free men. 
But in cases where the proper distinction holds, then 


it is beneficial and just that the former should actually be a slave and 
the latter a master—the one being ruled, and the other exercising the 
kind of rule for which he is naturally intended and therefore acting as 
a master.** 


And what, then, is the bond between these two men when 
one has the superior rule of virtue over the other? The bond 
is not violence, of course; and it is not nomos (although it 
should be, if our method were to derive the just from nature) ; 
it is their common good in the master-slave community, a 
community interest which even allows these oddly assorted men 
to be friends. 

This common bond of interest which allows friendship is so 
closely related in Aristotle’s mind to the master’s ground of 
superior virtue that he brings it out by mentioning the wicked 
exercise of rule by the (merely) legal master. This is 


disadvantageous for both master and slave. The part and the whole, like 
the body and soul, have an identical interest; and the slave is a part 
of the master in the sense of being a living but separate part of his 
body. There is thus a community of interest, and a relation of friend- 
ship, between master and slave when both of them naturally merit the 
position in which they stand.*® 


The points that we saw emerge from the aporia, the points 
in the solution of the problem of slavery which Aristotle puts 


54 Ibid, 1255b 4-10 (B.). 

55 Tbid. 1255b 9-15 (B.). “ Natural” here has the same force for master 
as for slave, i.e. each performs his “ proper function” within the relation- 
ship. On the master’s function see the texts cited nn, 35-39. 
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to himself,* are all most solidly grounded on Aristotle’s me- 
thodical definition of the slave and his assumption of the slave 
nature into the just. His capacity and function give him a 
share in his master’s life; and thus he is within a rule whose 
good is his good. The function, moreover, which characterizes 
him within the rule and locates him within the just, shows us 
that somehow the deliberative part of the soul is wanting in 
him. Therefore, the principle of the virtue proper to the slave 
(he is thus not cut off from logos) is the virtuous master. Has 
he not, then, solved his problem amply and perfectly? Have 
we not dispelled the obscurity and removed the paradox of the 
slave’s relation to virtue? We have, an honest objector may 
well be insisting, only if one man’s virtue can be another’s! 
And a deeply sympathetic critic may say that Aristotle has 
solved his problem amply—if Aristotelian economy ever merits 
the term—but not perfectly.” 

But Aristotle has given two indications that he has more to 
tell us about the master-slave relationship. Can we find a 


reason why he is so curtly sure that they are wrong who 
“eut off the slave from logos”? And how is it possible that 
the men in this “ community of interest” be united in friend- 


9 58 


ship 


5° Pol. I, 13. V. supra the end of sec. I of this paper, especially n. 13. 

5* At the end of a note on Pol. I, 13, 1260a 12, Sir Ernest Barker says: 
“ But in spite of the answer, some discrepancy remains.” If discrepancy 
refers to the sentence itself one must partly agree. All have the parts of 
the soul, Aristotle says in one breath; and the slave simply does not have 
the deliberative part, he says in the next. Yet if we allow him a teacher’s 
hyperbole after “differently” there is no discrepancy! For virtues are 
defined by “ matter” (objectum) and “function.” Since the slave cannot 
grasp the “matter” nor perform the strictly virtuous function the de- 
liberative in him qua slave can never be fully actual. I suspect, however, 
that “discrepancy ” refers to the whole doctrine of the natural slave. Sir 
Ernest says elsewhere against Aristotle’s exposition that we must remember 
that “liberty is a spiritual value.” I agree. No analysis can remove that 
“ discrepancy.” 

5° For the first cf. Pol. I, 13, 1260b 5-6 and for the second the text in 
loo, cit. n, 55. 
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III. Tue LOGOS or tue Stave 


Wherever there is community (or association) there is 
justice of a sort, and friendship, too. The old saying goes: 
“They share, for they’re friends.” And it is true. In com- 
munity one discovers friendship.*® And one can discover and 
distinguish many communities. Something of common advan- 


tage will bring them together. 


But all these seem to fall under the political community; for it aims 
not at present advantage but at what is advantageous for life as a 
whole. ... All the communities, then, seem to be parts of the political 
community; and the particular kinds of friendship will correspond to 
the particular kinds of community.®® 


Since friendship involves the just we rather expect Aristotle 
to order friendships as we saw him order rules. He does just 
that and tells us that in every rule, or constitution, or polity 
we find friendship in the measure in which we find justice.” 
In fact in a perverse rule such as a tyranny there is little 
place for friendship. Now we may leave the tyrants to Aristotle 
and to fate. It is the reason why their rule is destructive of 
friendship that brings us, with Aristotle, directly back to our 
slave. The reason is this: 


where there is nothing common to ruler and ruled, there is not friend- 
ship either, since there is not justice.®* 


Aristotle now mentions three examples where friendship and 


5°. N. VIII, 9, 1159b 26-32. In this section I follow Bywater’s text 
and the O. T. Ross renders koinonia consistently by “ community ” (Barker’s 
“ association ”’). 

*° Ibid, 21-23, 28-30 (O.T.). One reason for not taking note in this 
paper of difference of chronology is that practically every text we will see 
shows—like this one—continuity of doctrine and vuiformity of method. 

N. VIII, 11, 116la 10-11. 

*2 Tbid. 116la 32-34. (O.T.) The lack of “a common something” i.e. 
a common function precisely perverts the rule, see comments on texts cited 
supra nn, 34-36. 
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justice may well be wanting: craftsman and tool, soul and 
body, master and slave. There are, of course, all examples of 
rule. To that extent they are not foreign to justice. But they 
seem to be foreign to friendship. Look, however, at what they 
have in common: there is benefit, for the latter in each of those 
pairs is “benefited by that which uses it.” But the being 
benefited does not exclude, of itself, a relation of justice and 
friendship; it does, however, exclude it between the craftsman 
and his tool, for “there is no friendship nor justice toward 
lifeless things.”” On the other hand the being animate (and 
benefited) does not, of itself, establish friendship and justice, 
for there is no “ friendship toward a horse, or an ox, nor to a 
slave qua slave.” °° 

This is not, of course, telling us anything especially new 
about rule. It is telling us something about friendship. Friends 
do not use one another, “ they share, for they’re friends.” There- 
fore in all those rules where the benefit is all one way, the 
body, the horse, the ox, the tool, the slave, there is no friendship. 


* For friendship and justice are 


And neither is there justice. 
alike two-way affairs. This exclusion must extend to the slave 


taken reduplicatively, the slave who is property like the tool, 


responsive as the body, a bit less insensitive than the horse. 


For there is no friendship 


to a slave qua slave. For there is nothing common to the two parties; 
the slave is a living tool and the tool a lifeless slave. Qua slave, then, 
one cannot be friends with him. 


Aristotle, as so often, is brief and blunt. No more than we 
does he hold for a friendship between a farmer and his tractor, 


Ibid. 116la 34-b 3(0.T.). 

*¢ There is no question, then, of establishing title to the slave (v. supra 
n. 27), there is no quid pro quo relation with the slave qua slave. At least 
-Aristotle did not debase him by asking him to trade liberty for “ security.” 
He discovers him as “ property ” but does his best for him as man. 

VIII, 11, 116la 32-b5. (0. T.) 
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or a farmer and his horse. But neither does his method allow 
him to forget that the better the subject the better the rule. 
The slave is higher than the tool or the brute.” The slave is 
a man. His rule brings him into a two-way relation. His 
humanity allows for nomos and agreement. In harmony with 
Pol. I, 6, (v. n. 55), therefore, Aristotle adds this important 
qualification : 

Qua slave, then, one cannot be friends with him. But qua man one can, 
for there seems to be some justice between any man and any other who 


can share in a system of law (nomos) and agreement; therefore there 
ean also be friendship with him in so far as he is a man." 


Now we have not lingered over these texts for the emphasis 
given by repetition, but to show that we are dealing, by the 
same philosophical method, in the same order of rule, with the 
very same slave whose function, definition, and natural-to-the- 
just relation we have already studied. What we must now do 
is to allow the light of Aristotelian friendship finally to dispel 
the obscurity of the slave’s curious relation to virtue. 

Let us begin by recalling: 


friendship and justice seem . . . to be concerned with the same 
objects and exhibited between the same persons. For in every com- 
munity there is thought to be some form of justice and friendship too.®* 


Among the many sorts of friendship where will we find that 
of master and slave? We need not even glance at the perfect 
friendship ® for master and slave are hardly equal in virtue 


and certainly do not will goods to each other in the same way. 


But since the slave is a useful tool, even among the necessities 
of life, we ought to look into the friendship of utility. 


Now it seems that, as justice is of two kinds, one unwritten and the 


*6 Pol, I, 5, 1254a 24-28. V. supra, n. 36. 
N. VIII, 11, 1161b 5-7 (0.T.). 

N. VIII, 9, 1159b 25-27 (O.T.). 

6° N. VIII, 3, 1156b 7-10. 
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other legal, one kind of friendship of utility is moral and the other 
legal."° 


But the friendship we seek can hardly be of the legal type: 
expecting a return on fixed terms. The nomoi give the slave 
nothing by which to fix such terms. And it can hardly be the 
moral type. For although this type is not on fixed terms it 
does have a quid pro quo basis. The natural slave has nothing 
to give the naturally free man for which the latter should make 


a return. And the natural free man has nothing to give the 
natural slave for which he can expect a return. The artist 
expects no return from his chisel, the soul none from the body. 

But by contrast to utility there is still the friendship accord- 
ing to virtue. It does have something we need. For in it 


complaints do not arise, but the purpose of the doer is a sort of 
measure; for in purpose lies the essential element of virtue and 
character."* 


This moral friendship which is not one of exchange but a 
friendship of virtue is certainly capable of leading us very 
close to the heart of Aristotle’s morality. But the friendship 
of virtue was the perfect friendship (v. n. 69): is there a 
friendship of virtue in which even a slave can possibly be 
included 

Friendship is so much like justice that its two-way relation- 
ships are not all marked by strict commutations. Hence it is 
that there is a kind of friendship that is marked by some 
excess or superiority.” Such a friendship is what we are seek- 


N. VIII, 13, 1162b 21-23 (0.T.). 

"Ibid. 1163a 21-23 (O.T.). “Essential” here is “authoritative.” 
“ Purpose ” here translates the term for “ choice” or “ preference ” which is 
the issue of deliberation. Cf., e.g. H. N. III, 2 (entire) especially 1112a 
15-17: “ choice involves a rational principle (logos) and thought. Even the 
name seems to suggest that it is what is chosen before other things.” Cf. 
also VI, 2, 1138b 31-33: “ The origin . . . of choice is desire and reasoning 
(logos) with a view to an end.” 

™ B. N. VIII, 7, 1158b 11-12. The O. T. calls it “ inequality ” because the 
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ing. For it is the friendship of father to son, elder to younger, 
man to wife, “and of every ruler toward his subject.” ™ 
Manifestly the slave (although not by name) is included. Mani- 
festly, also, we are again distinguishing rules. Therefore we 
are not surprised that like the rules the friendships differ, 
“for the virtue and the function of each of these is different.” 
But in friendship we add another difference: “ the reasons for 
which they love.” But if one observes these differences then 
superiority will not stand in the way of equal, or friendly 
justice: 

Each party .. . neither gets the same from the other nor ought to 
seek it.... In all friendships implying inequality the love also should 
be proportional, i.e. the better should be more loved than he loves .. . 
for when the love is in proportion to the merit of the parties then in 
a sense arises equality, which is certainly held to be the characteristic 
of friendship.** 


Aristotle cannot be expected to be more detailed about friendly 


dealings with slaves than he is about their menial duties. But 
one could hardly ask to have the slave more explicitly included. 
For the master is a ruler. And this friendship of superiority 
belongs to every ruler and subject. Exactly as in the Politics 
we specify by function and find our ground in “ worthiness ” 
(for both should “merit the position in which they stand” 
v. n. 55). The slave as “another’s man” is a man and is 
included in this relationship as sharing “in a system of law 
(nomos) and agreement” (v. n. 67). Implicitly, as in the 
Politics explicitly, the vicious master who is not the naturally 
free man and, therefore, truly a master is excluded from the 


relationship. 


terms are unequal. But “excess” or “superiority” does more toward 
stating the problem. Cf. H. H. Joachim, Aristotle: The Nicomachean 
Ethics, ed. D. A. Rees (Oxford, 1951), pp. 251-252. “Superiority ” and 
“ inequality ” will both be used. 78 Ibid. 12-14, 

™N. E, VIII, 7, 1158b 17-28 (O.T.). Cf. texts cited nn. 67, 55. 
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There remains to consider that in the distinction of friend- 


ship which was not mentioned in the distinction of rules: “ the 


9 


reasons for which they love.” This love is not of equals, not 


commutative: “ the better should be more loved thar he loves.” 


One does not achieve the equality of this very friendship of 


inequality or superiority by reducing it to an equal love. There- 
fore to have the better more loved than he loves, to get the 
reasons for which they love, and to keep this friendship of 
superiority the virtuous friendship it is, we must discover: 
what is it that is loved by the man of virtue who is the 
superior and ruler in this community of friendship and rule? 

The choice of the virtuous agent is a sort of measure, we 
have already seen (supra n. 71), and this is so because in 
choice one finds “ the authoritative element (kyrion) in virtue 


” 7 That choice is a measure makes it easier to 


and character. 
see that “ virtue and the good man seem to be the measure of 
every class of things.” Therefore, we find in him that which 
measures justice and friendship and so measures loves. For 
in his mind there is perfect harmony, a perfect harmony of 
thought and desire, of the good, the apparent good and the 
doing of the good. This is, to be sure, the highest perfection 


of choice. Now he does all this 


for his own sake; for he does it for the sake of the intellectual element 
in him, which is thought to be the man himself; and he wishes himself 
to live and be preserved, and especially the element by virtue of which 
he thinks." 


Such, in its breath-taking beauty of soul, is the measure of 
the love of the friendship and justice into which the lowly 
function of bodily service has lifted the natural animate in- 
strument of action. 


™ The text cited n. 71. Cf. B. N. IX, 1, 1164b 2: “it is purpose that is 
the characteristic thing in a friend and in virtue.” (0. T.) 
N. IX, 4, 1166a 10-19 (0. T., italics mine). 
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We must, of course, remember that we mentioned a measure 
of this measure, the authoritative element which is almost the 
man himself, that “ by which he thinks.” That measure, itself 
authoritative in the virtuous agent, is choice. And choice is 


at its best in Jogos. 

Now this logos of which we speak, and which terminates 
our reexamination of Aristotle’s natural slave, is neither speech, 
nor formula, nor definition. It is a knowing, and it is a very 
truly active or practical knowing of the good for man. It is 
the virtue of prudence or practical wisdom. 

This knowing, or logos, gives excellence in that deliberation 
which the insensitive slave lacks, for excellent deliberation is 
but truth or “ rightness ”.in the grasp of what conduces to the 
good of man. All men see that every virtue is related to this 
virtue, Aristotle says, for they know the virtuous act is that 
“ according to practical wisdom.” But we must go further. For 
virtuous acts are owing to the very “ presence of the right 
logos.” In fact in its ultimate expression it simply is the right 
logos, it is the knowing of the good or bad for man.” This is 
what makes Socrates wrong: he thought of multiple virtuous 
knowledges; in fact, however, the many virtues are present with 
the “ right logos,” or knowing.” This is, also, what makes those 
wrong who look upon this virtue as one which “ produces 
nothing.” For (like the other knowing which perfects “ that by 
which he thinks”) it does produce something. It produces, 
however, not as the medical art produces health. It produces 
as health produces health. Its possession and actuality are 
happiness. Thus is man’s function perfected.” 

This very knowing which we have now described is one with 


7 BE. N. VI, 10, 1142b 31-33 and 5, 1140b 4-6. 

8 Ibid. 13, 1144b 25-28. 

7 Thid, 28 30. Cf. 5, 1140b 20-21 and note it is a “ true state” (habitus), 
not a state by which one knows the truth. 

8° N. VI, 13, 1144a 3-9. 
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political wisdom. When it knows precisely the goods of the 
polis, its knowing is the being of political wisdom. These goods 
are the goods of man. Therefore these two knowings are one 
virtue.** And, thus, is finally dispelled the obscurity of the 
natural slave’s relation to virtue. In its innermost and most 
exquisite expression, in its being, an Aristotelian polis is a 
knowing of the right human thing to be done. The insensitive, 
the inadequately gifted, the imperfectly educated,” the natural 
slave cannot know this. He can “have no share in happiness 
or free choice.” In the absence of this knowing, natural slaves, 
like beasts, can have no poilis.** So long as they remain char- 
acterized by their function of bodily service, that function and 
that alone can give them a share in the common life of man. 

However grim and gloomy it sounds, the lesson of Aristotle’s 
natural slave is not for us a grim and gloomy lesson. For we 
have seen in this inadequate and rapid analysis a very, very 
great heart at work in a profoundly philosophic fashion. Shall 
we presume to blame or presume to exculpate so great a mind 
and heart? Do we presume to blame or to exculpate the man 
who devoted a talent in moral philosophy rarely equalled, per- 
haps never surpassed, to this question: how shall I find place 
in the common life and happiness of my polis for all men, 
from those a little above the beasts to those a little less than 
divine in wisdom ™ 

We need teach Aristotle no lessons. But from his slave we 
ean learn one! Unless we prize human happiness and liberty 
in every man as something too high for any polis, or political 
wisdom, or state to encompass; unless we respect in human 


N. VI, 1141b 23-24 and sq. 

®? Cf. for one of many examples, I, 3, 1095a 1-1). For much assistance 
in checking these references, I am indebted to my graduate assistant, 
Miss Florence Richstatter, of Marquette University. 

*§ Pol. III, 9, 1280a 32-34, Cf. 5, 1278a 20-21. 

Cf. N. X, 7, 1177b 26-29. 
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happiness and liberty a profoundity no political system, or mere 
political wisdom can fathom, some men—in any age—will be 
slaves. The lesson in method for moral philosophy is, therefore, 
this simple one: we must put first what we love first; in 
man we must love above all that image of God which is his 
liberty. 

Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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From the Science of Nature to the 
Science of Society’ 


by Yves R. Simon 


HERE IS SOMETHING paradoxical about our attitude 

toward social science. We would not think of denying the 
extreme difficulty of any problem pertaining to the critique of 
scientific knowledge. We know, further, that the science of 
society contains more obscurity than the science of nature. Yet 
we tolerate that such issues as the object, method and functions 
of the social sciences be decided, quietly and painlessly, by 
dogmatic utterances, fixed usages, postulations and semi-magic 
formulas. 

We have almost despared of establishing with certainty the 
principles of social science; now, when rational principles are 
lacking, the organization of knowledge depends entirely upon 
the consensus of the experts. Accordingly, academic gentlemen, 
all interested in keeping the era of doubts closed, passed among 
themselves agreements to be used in lieu of axioms. A system 
in which conventions faithfully adhered to by academic authori- 
ties assume the role of principles: this is a perfect definition of 
scholasticism as opposed to science. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the problems 
that will have to be cleared up in some degree if the knowledge 
of society is to resume progress toward the scientific stage. As 
we raise doubts against dogmas which seem to exercise, at this 
time, crippling influence, we are aware of the danger of allow- 
ing our own suggestions to stiffen into another sort of dogmatism. 
Protection against such danger can be procured by keen attention 


*This paper is the development of a leeture given at the Centennial 
Academic Conference, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California, 
March 7, 1951. 
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to the mysterious profundity of all operations and effects of 


human freedom. 

The concept of social science, such as it is commonly inter- 
preted among us, is something comparatively new. It would 
be presumptuous or nonsensical to assign the date of its first 
appearance ; yet it is safe to say that it did not enjoy popularity 
until late in the eighteenth century. From then on it accom- 
plishes quick progress; by 1830 it has won a position of over- 
whelming importance. Such success is explained to a large 
extent by an obvious and loudly proclaimed relation between 
the newly shaped theory of social science and the already firmly 
established theory of physics. In order to know what we are 
talking about when we discuss the concept of social science, it 
is indispensable to keep in mind the pattern after which it 
was first constructed. What are the characteristics of the phy- 
sical system in which the founders of social science saw the 
archetype of all scientific treatment? Our first task is to gather 
the elements of an answer to this question. 

1. Physical science, in the phase of its development to which 
we are referring, meets the requirements of a demiurgical am- 
bition rather than those of a contemplative ideal. Clearly, our 
knowledge of nature admits of two directions. It may be so 
directed as to find its end in itself, in its own perfection, in the 
glory of truth. And it may be so directed as to give man 


1 See F. A. v. Hayek, “ Scientism and the Study of Society,” Heonomica, 
IX (1942), 267. At the beginning of this important essay the writer says 
that in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries “the study of economic 
and social phenomena was guided in the choice of its methods in the 
main by the nature of the problems it had to face.” Yet, the following foot- 
note qualifiies this statement: “ This is, however, not universally true. The 
attempts to treat social phenomena ‘scientistically,’ which became so in- 
fluential in the 19th century, were not completely absent in the 18th. There 
is at least a strong element of it in the work of Vico, of Montesquieu, and 
of the Physiocrats. But the great achievements of the century in the 
theory of the social sciences, the works of Cantillon and Hume, of Turgot 
and Adam Smith, were on the whole free from it.” 
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greater power over nature through the prediction of physical 


events. 

At the dawn of Greek culture the story of Thales * illustrates 
the theoretical or contemplative ideal which was to prevail 
among the Greeks. Thales, a philosopher and astronomer, was 
despised by business-minded neighbors because, so they said, a 
man of science cannot make much money. But astronomical 
observation gave him an opportunity to teach his detractors a 
lesson. He foresaw a large crop of olives and rented all the 
olive-presses of the region. When the harvest time came, farmers 
had to accept the monopoly prices that he demanded of them 
for subletting the presses. Thus, he was in a good position to 
explain that a philosopher can make money if he cares; but 
he does not. 

The contemplative ideal exalted by the Greeks remains pre- 
dominant throughout the Middle Ages. It is at the time of the 
Renaissance that demiurgical ambitions take hold of scientific 
minds.’ Such ambitions are expressed by Bacon and by 
Descartes in terms never forgotten. They pervade the modern 
science of nature. Notice, however, that the pioneers of social 
science, impressed as they were by recent victories of the 
scientific mind over the blinding practical-mindedness of com- 
mon sense, were hardly aware of the role played by practical 
and demiurgical ambition in the arrangement of physical 
concepts. 


2. The system used as a pattern for the science of society 


* Aristotle, Pol., 1, 11, 1259a7-22. 

* As in effect oversimplification, the significance of this contrast has 
often been distorted. A. Koyré rightly says that such contrast, if not 
properly qualified, “ignores the technological effort of the Middle Ages, 
the spiritual attitude of alchemy. ...” He remarks, further, that a 
certain “activistic” attitude, customarily ascribed to Renaissance phy- 
sicists, is not so much that Galileo or Descartes as that of Bacon “ whose 
role, in the history of the scientific revolution, was altogether insignificant.” 
Etudes galiléennes, I, A Vaube de la science classique (Paris, 1939), p. 6. 
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is a mathematical interpretation of the world; among the many 
implications of this epistemological feature, one is of particular 
relevance for the present inquiry: a mathematical interpretation 
of the physical world excludes the consideration of finality. 
There are no final causes in mathematics. Mathematical objects 
are not desirable, no matter how desirable their knowledge 
may be.* Nature, mathematically interpreted, is deprived of 


goodness and of love. 

3. Let us now consider physical science in its relation to 
society and observe one characteristic of its social existence. 
Unique significance attaches to the fact that the science of 
nature worked out by the men of the Renaissance and their 
followers is steadily communicable, not only in terms of 
essential possibility but also in a factual sense. The meaning 
of this remark is manifested by the familiar contrast between 
the social behavior of science and that of philosophy. Phi- 
losophers are famous for their disagreements. Whenever more 
than a very few meet, they fail to understand each other and 
they quarrel. The layman who draws skeptical conclusions from 
this everlasting disorder is excusable, but the philosopher who 
likewise concludes from the disagreements of the philosophers 
to the impossibility, or the uncertainty of philosophy, proves 
that he has not understood what kind of fortitude is needed in 
order to fulfill worthily the vocation of a philosopher. The 
difficulties of our research are huge and when, after many years 
spent on a question, we are so lucky as to master some aspect 
of the answer—when we know for sure that the proposition 
expressing this aspect of the answer is true and fully established, 
that there is no leak in the demonstration, that the necessity 
of the assent is absolute—we still expect very few people, if 
any, to follow the demonstration and give their assent to the 


* Aristotle, Met., 11, 2, 996b1; S. Thomas, Sum. Theol., 1, 5, 3 ad 4; 
Cajetan, com. on this passage of the Summa; John of S. Thomas, Oursus 
Theologicus, 1, disp. 6, a, 2, ed. Solesmes, vol. 1, p. 532 ff. 
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conclusion. There is not any essential reason why those phi- 
losophie propositions which are fully demonstrated should not 
be unanimously received by philosophers; but the purely inci- 
dental factors which oppose the steady communication of phi- 
losophic truth are common and, factually, so inescapable that 
until the end of the world philosophic sciences will be, in terms 
of facts, not in terms of essential possibility, disciplines of 
limited communication. 

As to the science of nature promoted by the Renaissance, 
experience shows that men able to master it, or some part of it, 
are not exceedingly few in the educated section of society; 
among them.there is a degree of consensus never achieved among 
philosophers. A multitude of physical propositions are com- 
monly received by physicists; and society is not short of 
proficient students of physics. 

The demiurgical character of our science of nature and its 
privilege of steady communicability combine their operation in 
such a way as to produce an unprecedented relation between 
man and the physical world. The description of an example, 
which may well afford to be imaginary, may constitute a 
sufficient exposition of this combined operation and of the 
resulting state of affairs. 

In spite of the good work done by our biologists and phy- 
sicians in the last thirty years or so, we cannot yet say that 
we know how to treat tuberculosis. We know what to do in 
order to save the life of most tubercular patients, and this is 
very wonderful; but it is not exactly the same as to keep tuber- 


culosis under control. We identified, long ago, the agent of 
this disease; we would know how to treat the disease if we 
knew how to destroy this agent without hurting too badly 


its carrier. Now, in the last two generations, biologists and 
chemists have invented such powerful germ-killers that we shall 
not be surprised if we hear, within a short time, that at long 


2 
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last man knows how to defeat tuberculosis and that a few hypo- 
dermic or intravenous injections suffice, at least in the greater 
number of cases, to free a human organism from the dreaded 
germ. Such a happy day may come soon, it may come late 
and it may never come. What matters for the present discussion 
is that we are able to describe a definite connection between 
such an event as the invention of a specific remedy for tuber- 
culosis and series of subsequent events of great human signifi- 
cance. 

If the discovery is genuine it will quickly gain general 
recognition; within a few months or at most a few years it 
will obtain the all but unanimous assent of health-men all 
over the civilized world. Nothing short of a catastrophe of 
unprecedented magnitude can prevent such a process of com- 
munication; it could not even be postponed or slowed down 
except by some great disaster. A second step will take place 
with almost equal inevitability: as soon as the medical au- 
thorities of the world are convinced that tuberculosis can be 
effectually treated (or prevented) by the use of an actually 
existing medicine, this medicine will be produced in amounts 
proportionate to the need; since the need is known to concern 
masses it will be mass-produced. It will be available to every 
physician and to many patients. Application will follow upon 
availability. The tuberculosis germ will be attacked by the 
new germ-killer. And because the operation of a chemical 
upon a germ is of the deterministic type, tuberculosis will 
decline, as did small-pox and yellow fever. Thus, in such a 
domain as the relation of man to a common disease we perceive 
a factual link between the actualization of knowledge and these 
developments: communication of scientific propositions, appli- 
cation of technical formulas to physical neture, actual trans- 
formation of the world. It is not contended that these con- 
nections are absolutely necessary; in order that they be of high 
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significance it suffices that they should hold in many or in 
most cases. We shall no longer be badly concerned with tuber- 
culosis when we hear that it can be healed or prevented by 
a few shots. Let us only discover the physical relation that 
interests human welfare, and human welfare will be factually 
increased. Deliver to society a new fragment of applicable 
science and society will take care of the application. Varying 
degrees of completeness and speed can be observed in the phases 
leading from the scientific discovery to the better physical 
world. There have been sad cases in which, for a long time, 
only a small part of mankind enjoyed the beneficial effects of 
science. But, as society becomes more technological in its 
structure and its habits, the world-transforming decisions con- 
tained in the newly established formulas of the science of 
nature are enforced more speedily and more thoroughly. In a 
number of cases it can be safely said that major difficulties 
are over as soon as the phase of scientific discovery has been 
successfully concluded. Nothing so closely similar to salvation 
through knowledge alone had ever been experienced by men. 
Unfortunately the salvation procured by the science of nature 
is so incomplete that it delivers man to the bitterness of dis- 
appointed hope. Is there a way out of the maddening dissatis- 
faction brought about by the co-existence of intoxicating success 
and persistent wretchedness? True, if there existed a science 
of society patterned after the science of nature, the domain of 
salvation through knowledge would comprise, over and above 
our relation to physical things, the whole universe of social 
relations. Servitude, exploitation, destitution, war would fall 
under the power of science. Hope for the end of exploitation 
would have as good a foundation as hope for the end of tuber- 
culosis. A good part of the problem of evil would be virtually 


solved. Such a vision attained a climax of intensity about a 
century ago; the best proof that social thinkers are still haunted 
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by it is the resentfulness of their disillusions. We often read 
in magazines, works of popular philosophy and also in scholarly 
papers that our mechanical engineers have done their duty and 
that our social engineers have not done theirs. The social 
engineer is a gentleman in charge of transforming society 
through the application of scientific formulas. As compared 
with his mechanical colleague, he is at a disadvantage. It is 
not enough to say that his task is more difficult ; between physical 
causality and social causality the difference is such that the 
concept of engineer simply does not admit of being transferred 
from the mechanical to the social system. The undine, the 
zombie and the social engineer are so many entia rationis with 
no foundation in the real. 

This is granted by many who would not, however, grant that 
the concept of social science calls for radical reconsideration. 
Much can be learned by examining the relation between social 
engineering and social science. A social engineer would be 
possible if it were not for the peculiar features of social 


causality. Now, these peculiar features matter not only in 
the phase of application (engineering) but also in the phase of 
understanding. If social engineering is impossible, so is any 
science postulating a natural and deterministic system of 
causality in social relations. 


* * * 


Let us now go farther back in intellectual history. Again, 
it is not until late in the eighteenth century that the concept 
of a social science shaped after the pattern of physics got 
hold of scholarly opinion. What did the human mind do about 
social processes prior to this modern attempt ? 

Think of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Epicureans, St. 
Augustine, the Schoolmen. We find in their works a large 
amount of considerations about society, and many of these 
considerations are still among the most valuable products of 
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social thought. But their treatment of society always takes 
place in a context of practical science. The purpose of Aristotle 
in his writings on the family and the state is practical in the 
strict sense. As known, Aristotle divides sciences into the 
theoretical, the productive and the practical. Productive sciences 
(e. g., architecture), can be termed practical without impro- 
priety inasmuch as they direct the action of man upon things; 
but politics is one of those sciences that are practical in a 
distinguished sense inasmuch as they direct the action of man 
precisely considered as human agent. Practical sciences, as 
distinct both from the theoretical and from the productive ones, 
are concerned with right choice. Politics is altogether concerned 
with the righteous use of man’s freedom in community life. 
In sharp contrast with the context of earlier forms of social 
thought, the social science of modern times generally claims to 
be independent of ethical concerns. Its theorists hold that such 
independence is an essential condition for its objectivity, for its 
scientific character, and ultimately for its ability to bring about 
control over human history. Of course you cannot forbid a 
teacher of social science to voice his preferences and value- 
judgments: whether he should or not is a pedagogical issue to 
be decided with due consideration for the circumstances; but 
the teacher’s preference is his own business, by no means the 
business of his science; value-judgments remain foreign and 
extrinsic to scientific analysis. In order to be objective and scien- 
tific in our approach to the laws of society we should set aside 
whatever we know or believe concerning the right and the wrong, 
just as we refrain from evaluating, in terms of right and wrong, 
thermodynamic or magnetic phenomena. It is perhaps at this 
point that the influence of the physical pattern upon social 
science is the most decisive. Max Weber® calls Wertfretheit 


5 On the Methodology of the Social Sciences, tr. by E. Shils and H. Finch 
(Glencoe, Illinois, 1949). 
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(literally, freedom from value) the epistemological feature that 
we are describing. The American translators of Weber render 
Wertfretheit by “ ethical neutrality.” Another good translation 
would be “irrelevance of value-judgments.” The theory of 
social science, in our time, is dominated by the postulate of 
the irrelevance of value-judgments. A scholar who questions this 
postulate endangers his reputation: he will be accused, in the 
most distinguished academic circles, of ignoring the elementary 
requirements of the scientific attitude and the best established 
conclusions of science. True, such abuse is less irritating and 
less important than the cheap certitude enjoyed, as an effect of 
uncritical belief, by most social scientists and by their followers. 
To proclaim the irrelevance of value-judgments without having 
at least attempted an explanation of what is meant by value and 
by value-judgment is a glaring expression of the scholasticism 
which today cripples our understanding of society. In fact, few 
expressions used by philosophers convey such a tangle of con- 
fused postulations as this familiar word, value-judgment. 

The origin and general meaning of such postulations are 
described by Professor Gilson in humorous sentences.® Addres- 
sing the “ apprentice in realistic philosophy,” he cautions him 


against values. “ Thus, it is necessary to keep away, by all 
means, from all speculation about ‘ values,’ for values are 


nothing else than transcendentals that parted from being and 
endeavor to substitute for being.” The concept of value, as 
commonly understood in epistemology, is essentially idealistic. 
The so-called value-judgments do not express what things are: 
they spring from within myself. From what kind of self they 
spring, whether empirical or metempirical, is often disquietingly 
unclear. In the philosophy of Kant, judgments of ethical value 
arise from the core of the rational nature, from the core of 
human reason. On lower levels of philosophic theory value- 


* E. Gilson, Le réalisme méthodique (Paris, n.d.), p. 98. 
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judgments are accounted for by the operation of instincts and 
emotions. 

The idealistic notions of value and value-judgment are im- 
portant parts of a cosmical and metaphysical image commonly 
associated with the scientific interpretation of the world. Con- 
vergent influences of scientific imagery and philosophic in- 
doctrination have filled our minds with a dualistic picture of 
reality. It is not exactly the dualism of Descartes, although 
it owes much to it. It is an alliance of mechanism and idealism. 
A universe made of extension and motion is mysteriously con- 
fronted with consciousness. This is a nonteleological universe: 


again, a mathematical interpretation of nature is necessarily 
ignorant of final causes, for there is no goodness in mathematical 
entities. But a world which is both real and nonteleological is 
meaningless. It is a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. 
No logos dwells in the universe of mechanism, it does not have 
any idea of its own. Man attempts an escape from meaningless- 


ness by breathing words into meaningless things, but these 
man-uttered words never become the forms and souls of things: 
they remain value-judgments, in sharp contrast with judgments 
of reality. Current views on judgments of value follow from a 
general philosophy in which mechanism and idealism combine; 
these views are not any more scientific, or less philosophic, than 
this philosophy; the weight that belongs to positive propositions 
does not belong to them; they are just as arbitrary as idealism, 
mechanism, and their combination. 

In his celebrated paper on the postulate of Wertfretheit * 
(ethical neutrality, irrelevance of value-judgments), Max Weber 
refers to social thinkers who think that historical trends supply 
transitions from facts to values. This suggestion must be care- 
fully discussed. If we notice that a certain trend prevails in 


*The Meaning of “ Ethical Neutrality” in Sociology and Economics, in 
On the Methodology of the Social Sciences, op. cit., p. 22. 
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a given society, or in the world, over a long space of time, 
shall we say that accordance with this prevailing trend evidences 
the righteousness of an action and that contrast with it is a 
sign of wrongness/ In the last fifty years the ratio of divorces 
has considerably increased in most societies and particularly 
in our society. Shall we, from the sheer assertion of the trend, 
infer that the trend has a positive value, that, for the greater 
good of man, the ratio of divorces should go up and that, conse- 
quently, the eccentrics who remain stubbornly faithful to the 
principle of strict monogamy behave unethically? Whenever 
such inferences are drawn, it is easy to recognize the operation 
of the postulated principle that the law of mankind is one of 
inescapable progress. This law is supposed to be so strict as to 
tolerate no deviation of any considerable size or duration; as 
soon as a process assumes the character of a trend, one may 
be sure that the benevolent genius of history is at work. Clearly, 
such transmutation of facts into values proceeds from a mytho- 
logical theory of the fact. It is not a solution to the problem 
of the relation between fact and value. 

But this problem may be considered from a different angle. 
There is such a thing as an empirical interpretation of trends, 
which cannot lead to any value-judgment, unless the least scien- 
tific alchemy is allowed to work its miracles. But there is also 
such a thing as a rational consideration of regularities, which 
may let us know something of an essence and of its identity 
with a tendency. If we use our intelligence to interpret regu- 
larities, circumscribe essences, penetrate them—no matter how 
inexhaustively—observe adjustments, adapations, successes and 
failures, the idealistic construct of the value-judgments soon 
fades away. A seed of corn grows into an adult plant of corn 
with remarkable regularity; is it so hard to understand that 


this is not just a matter of chance, and that you could not expect 
a seed of wheat, or a gold coin, to grow into a plant of corn 
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with anything like the regularity displayed by corn seeds in 
spite of larvae, birds, floods and dry weather? If we are able 
to understand that there are natures in nature, that natures are 
tendencies and that human nature is no exception, it should not 
be so extremely difficult to realize that the observation of men’s 
behavior can teach us a few things about the tendencies of 
human nature and about what is good for man. Shall we speak 
of human values? This expression might be harmless or even 
useful if it was thoroughly purified from idealistic implications.* 


In the celebrated passage where he shows what principles should 
be followed in the division of the natural law,’ St. Thomas gives 
a simple and convincing demonstration of a transition from 


facts, metempirically understood, to values realistically under- 
stood. To set in order the multiple precepts contained in the 
unity of the natural law, let us watch human tendencies and 
discover, if we can, their relations of anteriority and posteri- 
ority. “ The order,” he says, “of the precepts of the natural 
law is according to the order of natural inclinations.” There 
are tendencies that man has in common with all things, such 
as the tendency to keep existing, to persevere in being. Suicide 
is contary to natural law in the deepest sense and most radical 
sense. It goes against a tendency which springs from what is 
deepest in man and in all things, being. 


* An entirely realistic theory of values and of value-judgments is set 
forth in the recent (and very important) book of Jacques Maritain Neuf 
legons sur les notions premiéres de la philosophie morale (Paris, 1951). 
See in particular pp. 33, 38-66. The gist of this theory is forcefully ex- 
pressed in the following sentences (p. 47): “Thus, moral values are a 
particular area, an area peculiar to human conduct, in the general domain 
of values antecedently acknowledged by the theoretical reason. If we con- 
sider things from this angle, we realize that the case of ethical values is 
not exceptional and that it belongs to an already known system, normal in 
all respects. Theoretical knowledge, metaphysics, philosophy of nature, the 
sciences of nature, medicine, logic overflow with value-judgments con- 
cerning the greater or lesser degree of a quality that should be there.” 

®* Sum. Theol, 1-11, 94, 2. Quotations from Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, ed. by A. Pegis (New York, 1945). 
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For there is in man, first of all, an inclination to good in accordance 
with the nature which he has in common with all substances, inasmuch, 
namely, as every substance seeks the preservation of its own being, 
according to its nature; and by reason of this inclination, whatever is 
a means of preserving human life, and of warding off its obstacles, 
belongs to the natural law. 


Then there are tendencies that man has in common with other 
animals, such as those relative to generation. 


Secondly, there is in man an inclination to things that pertain to him 
more specially, according to that nature which he has in common with 
other animals; and in virtue of this inclination those things are said to 
belong to the natural law which nature has taught to all animals, such 
as sexual intercourse, the education of the offspring and so forth. 


Finally some tendencies pertain to what is distinctly human in 
man, the life of the reason. 


Thirdly, there is in man an inclination to good according to the nature 
of his reason, which nature is proper to him. Thus man has a natural 
inclination to know the truth about God, and to live in society; and 
in this respect, whatever pertains to this inclination belongs to the 
natural law: e.g., to shun ignorance, to avoid offending those among 
whom one has to live, and other such things. 


Let us dare to suggest that the needed reformation of social 
science may require, as an antecedent step, the reconsideration 
of physical knowledge itself. Things of nature are the first 
things attained by our intellect and every intellection, no matter 
how abstract, retains an essential relation to the apprehension 
of the things of nature. Physical being is for our intellect the 
universal pattern of intelligible reality. Correspondingly, the 
science of nature remains, in a way, the pattern after which 
we conceive all sciences or at least all sciences of the real. The 


mathematical interpretation of nature, with all its beauty and 
all its utility, supplies our knowledge of the real with a 


deceitful pattern if it is erected into what it is not, viz., a 
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philosophy of nature. The best way to serve social science today 
may consist in re-interpreting physical science and reconstruct- 
ing the philosophic interpretation of the physical world. 


* * * 


The influence of the patterns supplied by natural sciences 
never went unopposed. Social scientists have been struggling 
indefatigably for the autonomy of their science; they dedicated 
much zeal and ingenuity to the search for a method strictly 
adjusted to social facts. Yet the postulate of ethical neutrality 
was rarely called in question. Prior to the modern era the 
study of society was engaged in systems of judgments about the 
right and the wrong. The notion of an ethically neutral ap- 
proach, proposed by the natural scientists, was received with 
such submission that few social thinkers, in their boldest vindi- 
cations of autonomy, went so far as to suspect that the kind of 
intelligibility proper to social facts might demand an approach 
directed by judgments of ethical value. 

What are the cases in which ethical value-judgments are 
obviously relevant and ethical neutrality plainly meaningless, 
The first of these cases is that of practical considerations engaged 
in the epistemological and grammatical forms of prescriptive 
thought. If I take my pen to write about what is good and 
what is bad for man, for the community of men, none would 
question the relevance of value-judgments in the context which 
is mine. The things held questionable would rather be the 
soundness of my value-judgments and their universality. Notice, 


at this point, that the idealistic interpretation of value-judgments 
blinded many minds to the fact that the moral, social and 
political literature of all times is made principally of investi- 
gations and descriptions of facts. In the older products of social 
thought propositions structured by “ is ” are incomparably more 


numerous than propositions structured by “ought.” It might 


be said, in the suspicious language popularized by idealistic 
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epistemology, that thinkers altogether dedicated to the determi- 
nation and promotion of values spent most of their time con- 
sidering facts, as if the consideration of facts was the indispens- 
able way to the determination of values. St. Thomas says that 
“things pertaining to moral science are known principally 
through experience.” *° If this is true, a book aimed at the 
establishment of rules for the welfare of man and society must 
contain a heavy load of case-histories, records of general facts 
and comparative observations. When the study of social facts 
is related in this fashion to the determination of the right and 
the wrong and to the establishment of rules, the understanding 
of facts is constantly guided by whatever knowledge of the right 
and the wrong is already possessed. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that an elementary analysis of human finalities—which analysis, 
as recalled, consists in the intelligent reading of factual regu- 
larities and cannot consist in anything else—let us suppose 
that such an analysis has shown that family life and the stability 
of the home are better for man and society than individualistic 
isolation and casual associations; yet endless investigation of 
facts is still to be carried out in order that we should know what 
circumstances favor the good of family life and oppose the evil 
of individualistic hopelessness. Even though we may rarely 
use the grammatical structure of normative expression, such 
investigations of fact are constantly guided by principles con- 
cerning the right and the wrong of human acts. In these 
factual investigations the operation of these principles is not 
incidental, not extrinsic, not superadded: it is intrinsically 
relevant. The context is such that the fact, in order to be 
understood, in order to reveal the intelligibility which it pos- 
sesses in precisely such a context, demands to be interpreted, 
explicitly or implicitly, directly or indirectly, loudly or silently, 


in relation to what is good and what is bad for man and society. 


1° Com, on Aristotle’s Ethics, I, les. 3. 
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We have reached the point where the problem of Wertfrethezt 
admits of accurate statement. There is a context in which the 
consideration of facts, in order to be intelligent, needs to be 


interpretative in terms of right and wrong.” 


The question is 
now whether social science exercises its acts in such a context 


Seen from a certain angle, human facts present such objective 


constitution that the perception of their relation to the right 


and the wrong is essential to their understanding. Does social 
science consider things from this angle?** The theory of 
ethical neutrality holds that it does not. What we need is a 
criterion for the recognition of those contexts in which the 
intelligibility of facts includes a reference to human values. 


*1 It is important to notice that Max Weber is less concerned with the 
“question “Are value-judgments needed in order to understand social 
reality?”’ than with the question “Can social science demonstrate value- 
judgments and let us know what we have to do?” He answers both ques- 
tions in the negative; yet it is clear that his main interest is to confute the 
theory, so popular in the nineteenth century, that a “ positive” science 
should tell men what they ought to do in order to realize a rational and 
happy society. 

*® This question is answered in the affirmative by Leo Strauss in a recent 
study which may well be the most thorough discussion of the postulate of 
ethical neutrality, The Social Science of Maw Weber, Measure, II (1951), 
204-230; this essay was originally a lecture delivered under the auspices of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. The whole set of Professor Strauss’ 
Walgreen lectures will be published by the University of Chicago Press. 
At the beginning of his discussion, Strauss shows that social science, as a 
practical discipline concerned with means, must be guided by the knowledge 
of the ends and of the “ Ought” if such knowledge is possible at all. (p. 
205.) “ Let us assume that we had genuine knowledge of right or wrong, or 
of the Ought, or of the true value system. That knowledge, while not 
derived from empirical science, would legitimately direct all empirical social 
science; it would be the foundation of all empirical social science. For 
social science is meant to be of practical value. It tries to find means for 
given ends. For this purpose it has to understand the ends. Regardless 
of whether the ends are ‘given’ in a different manner than the means, 
the end and the means belong together; therefore, the end belongs to the 
same science as the means. If there were genuine knowledge of the ends, 
that knowledge would naturally guide all search for means. There would 
be no reason to delegate knowledge of the ends to social philosophy, and 
search for the means to an independent social science.” (p. 206.) “The 
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A brief treatment of such a profound issue cannot be more 
than tentative. Our suggestion is that the key to the answer lies 
in the relation between the concept of nature and the concept of 
use. So long as we are concerned with natures—human nature 
not being excluded—the consideration of the ethically right 
and wrong is plainly irrelevant. But when the human use of 
natures pertains intrinsically to the intelligible constitution of 
the object, the principle of ethical neutrality, contrary to the 
pretensions of its upholders, conflicts with the requirements of 
objectivity. 

The things that man makes use of are good or bad according 


true reason why Weber insisted on the ethically neutral character of social 
science as well as of social philosophy was, then, not his belief in the 
fundamental opposition of the Is and the Ought, but his belief that there 
cannot be any genuine knowledge of the Ought. He denied to man any 
science, empirical or rational, any knowledge, scientific or philosophic, of 
the true value system: the true value system does not exist; there is a 
variety of values which are of the same rank, whose demands conflict with 
each other, and whose conflict cannot be solved by human reason, Social 
science can do no more than to clarify that conflict and all of its 
implications; the solution has to be left to the free, non-rational decision 
of each individual.” Later, Strauss comes to what seems to me the 
essential point, viz., the theory that the interpretation of human facts in 
ethical terms pertains intrinsically to the understanding of these facts. 
(ll. 211.) “We think again of Weber’s statement on the prospects of 
Western civilization. As we observed, Weber saw the alternative: a 
spiritual renewal or ‘mechanized petrification’; in other words, the ex- 
tinction of every human possibility except that of ‘ specialists without spirit 
or vision, or voluptuaries without heart’.” He concluded: “ But by making 
this statement we enter the province of judgments of value and faith with 
which this purely historical presentation shall not be burdened.” It is not 
proper, then, for the historian or social scientist truthfully to describe 
a certain type of life as spiritually empty, or to describe specialists without 
vision and voluptuaries without heart as what they are. But is this 
not absurd? Is it not the plain duty of the social scientist truthfully and 
faithfully to present social phenomena? How can we give a vausal ex- 
planation of a social phenomenon if we do not first see it for what it is? 
Thus—to use the conventiona: jargon—thke judgment of value is described 
as immanent in the judgment of reality, in such a way that the latter makes 
little sense if the former is forcibly eliminated.” (Quotations from Max 
Weber here published with leave of Henry Regnery Company, Chicago.) 
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to a condition of their natures and independently of the use 
made of them: this is a platitude of inexhaustible significance. 
One can make a good use of a good horse and a good use of a 
poor horse and a bad use of a poor horse and a bad use of a 
good horse. One may, just as well, make a good use of a good 
memory and a good use of a poor memory, etc. At the very 
center of human action, one may make a good use of a strong 
will and a good use of a weak will and a bad use of a 
weak will and a bad use of a strong will. So long as the 
intelligible structure which is being considered is that of a 
nature, use remains extrinsic, moral quality remains inci- 
dental and the principle of ethical neutrality holds. In the 
works of Aristotle psychology is nothing else than the upper 
part of natural science. It is conversant with the nature of the 
soul, of its powers and operations; it has nothing to do with 
the good or bad use that men make of their senses, their 
memory, their imagination, their intellect and their will. If 
it ever considers a question of integrity, the integrity considered 
amounts merely to the entirety or plenitude of a nature. 
Psychology, a part of the science of nature, ignores the unique 
kind of plenitude which consists in conformity between the 
freedom of man and the rule of his action. On the contrary the 
studies of facts which, as recalled, play a great part in ethics 
and in political philosophy center about the use that men make 
of things and of themselves. The principle of ethical neutrality 
holds unqualifiedly in psychology. (Thus, insights into the 


right and the wrong use of memory are entirely extrinsic and 


altogether obnoxious in a psychological study of memory.) The 
principle of ethical neutrality does not hold in the factual 
investigations pursued by the moralist and the political phi- 
losopher. (Thus, a moralist who studies memory does not 
abstract from the good or bad use that man makes or is likely 
to make of it. From his stand-point memory appears as the 


| 
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power of realizing the wretchedness of an existence which cannot 
endure without entering into the unknown and disappearing 
into nothingness: such a power demands to be healed and 
strengthened by the virtue of hope.) Does the social scientist 
resemble the theoretical philosopher and like him consider 
natures and natural integrity ¢ Or does he resemble the moralist, 


‘ 


who, even when he deals with facts and utters no “ ought,” 
remains intrinsically concerned with human use? This may be 
the decisive statement of the problem. 

To increase our chances of finding the answer, we must clarify 
our notions concerning the causes of social events. But in such 
a connection epistemological inquiry is commonly hampered by 
prevailing ideas about causality. We all received from our 
early philosophic education the notion that causality implies 
the qualitative and existential relations which define a deter- 
ministic scheme in natural science. Any process at variance 
with the laws of such a deterministic scheme is uncritically 
deemed to evidence a lack of causality; it is interpreted in 
terms of contingency and chance, and its incompletely “ causal ” 
character is traced to some deficiency, some inachievement, some 
lack of determination. The consequences are obvious: since 
there is no science of the accident, we cannot even hope for the 
constitution of a social science without postulating that social 
processes are brought about according to the laws of a so-called 
deterministic system. It follows that the science of society is 
held to be a study of natures, of natural events, of natural growth 
and decrease and of natural plenitude. Such a science is uncon- 
cerned with use and consequently requires an attitude of ethical 


neutrality. The whole question was begged when it was granted, 


perhaps carelessly, that a process at variance with the deter- 
ministic pattern is necessarily marked by a lack of causal deter- 
mination. The basic mistake was our willingness to be satisfied 
with cheap postulates about the issue of freedom. The whole 


‘ 
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framework of the epistemological problem changes when we 
come to realize, in spite of common prejudice, that the free 
will is not less, but more of a cause than the univocally deter- 
minate nature; that freedom originates in an excess rather than 
in a lack of natural necessity; that a free process is super- 
determinate rather than indeterminate; that freedom is an 
intense, excellent and overflowingly powerful mode of causality; 
that it is not accident or chance, and that the mystery of free 
events, in spite of appearances, is opposite in character to the 
mystery of chance. As soon as the theory of freedom is cleared 
of indeterministic misinterpretations it becomes possible to con- 
sider coldly the question whether the object of social science 
comprises, over and above facts pertaining to natural determina- 
tion, some facts pertaining to the use that human freedom 
makes of itself and of the natural powers subjected to it. 
There is no question of contending that the socially relevant 
behavior of man is free in all its parts and phases. Many 
socially relevant actions spring from passion, mental com- 
pulsion, uncritical imitation, habit, not from freedom. The 
proper approach might be suggested by the consideration that 
those phases of social behavior which can be described as the 
more profound, the more decisive, the more important, (though 
not necessarily the more voluminous and conspicuous), the more 
formal, the more intelligible and the more explanatory are also 
those in which freedom has the greater place.* To exemplify 
the relation of the more formal to the less formal in human 


affairs, let us think of the daily discharge of our occupational 
duties. When it is time for me to go to the university I think 
of the papers that I shall need and I put them in my briefcase; 
I step into a bus, wait for a sign, get out of the bus, step into the 
elevator, push the button numbered 5, walk to the room num- 


18To remove a possibility of misinterpretation, let it be said that the 
field in which freedom plays the more formal part obviously does not include 
the natural determinations which constitute the principle of freedom itself, 
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bered 509 and here I am, already busy opening letters. All 


these actions which involve but a little amount of free choice 
are contained in deeper actions marked by a higher degree of 
freedom. My daily behavior as a faculty member of the 
University of Chicago is contained within the free act that I 
performed when, in answer to a most kind invitation, I decided 
to join the Committee on Social Thought. This was a free 
decision. It was not made impulsively, out of passion or habit; 
it came at the end of a long deliberation. This free decision 
itself is contained in the more profound act of freedom elicited 
when I chose to be a philosopher rather than a business man 
or a musician. Notice, further, that the deep act of choosing 
one’s vocation is itself contained in a deeper act of choice relative 
to the supreme ends of human life. Our decision to follow such 
and such a trade, whether honorable or not, was made on the 
basis of an anterior act of freedom by which we decided to live 
either a life of honesty or some other sort of life, to use our 
freedom according to the good or according to some other 
principle.** 

Any socially relevant actions can be subjected to the same 
kind of analysis. It seems that in every case the processes 
clearly traceable to determinate causes take place on the material 
side of the picture, whereas the processes which clearly play 
the part of forms originate in free choice. If these views are 
correct, the postulate of ethical neutrality, epistemologically 
understood, is merely misleading. Its genuine significance is 
pedagogical rather than epistemological. Inexperienced minds 
use to embark upon social studies with a disorderly covetousness 
for judgments in terms of right and wrong. Such impatience 
and misdirected ‘practical-mindedness jeopardize experimental 
investigations as well as rational analysis ; these extremely harm- 


14 (Continued from the preceding footnote): The most profound act, in 
which, even the choice of the last end (concretely considered) is contained 
is the will to be happy, which is not free, but natural. 


t 
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ful dispositions must be checked, by all means, from the outset. 


An attitude of ethical neutrality, understood in a purely peda- 


gogical sense, may be a wise defense against the eagerness of 
practical minds not yet convinced that the true rules of action 
have to be sought with much patience through indirect pro- 
cedures in which the purposes of action seem to be lost sight 
of."° The bad thing is that so many professors are totally unable 
to see the difference between a pedagogical indication and an 
objective necessity. 


Our schools are haunted by formulas and clichés which 
emphasize the independence and absoluteness of the fact. True, 
the fact is a sort of absolute, and primary importance attaches 
to the full recognition of its absoluteness. But a destructive 
illusion often creeps in at this point. We dream of safeguarding 
the “ experimental attitude” by separating—if possible, com- 
pletely—the statement of the fact from its interpretation. Yet, 
to state a fact is to assert that, beyond doubt, something exists, 
something happened, some determinate object of thought is or 
has been joined with the act of existing. The statement of a 
fact implies the apprehension—possibly very vague, possibly 
quite accurate—of some intelligible object. It implies the 
expression, the intelligible utterance of this object in a concept 
of a certain type. If a fact belongs to the order of use—as 
distinct from the order of nature—its statement implies a 
minimum of interpretation in terms of the kind of plenitude, 


** This pedagogical meaning of the principle of ethical neutrality is 
described by Weber in the following terms (Op. cit., p. 5): “Today the 
student should obtain, from his teacher in the lecture hall, the capacity: 
(1) to fulfill a given task in a workmanlike fashion; (2) definitely to 
recognize facts, even those which may be personally uncomfortable, and 
to distinguish them from his own evaluations; (3) to subordinate him- 
self to his task and to repress the impulse to exhibit his personal tastes or 
other sentiments unnecessarily.” 
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the kind of entirety, the kind of integrity that are proper to 
human use. But moral good is nothing else than this plenitude, 


and moral evil is nothing else than the corresponding privation. 
When the thing or event whose existence is asserted pertains to 
the order of use, the statement of fact normally contains some 
amount of interpretation in terms of right and wrong. Thus 
the postulate of ethical neutrality does not seem to hold even at 
the level of what is so confusedly called “purely empirical 
science” or “pure consideration of facts.” In order to be 
entirely “pure” the consideration of facts would have to be 
devoid of intelligible expression. Science can be empiriological, 
that is, made of experiences animated by rational insights; but 
how could it be purely empirical? Again, empirical purity 
implies the elimination of the intelligible word, verbum mentis. 

It is impossible to raise these issues without bringing in the 
problem of the relation between social science and the phi- 
losophy of society. Here also social thought was influenced by 
the example of physical thought. True, the relation between the 
scientific and the philosophic analyses of nature remains an 


exceedingly obscure issue. Apart from radical positivists who 


“ 


reject as “ meaningless ” all notion of a philosophy of nature, 
it is rather commonly held that there are two approaches to 
the physical world, one of which deserves to be called philo- 
sophical and the other does not. If we chance to have unusally 
definite ideas on the nature of philosophy we may be able to 
elaborate on the meaning of this contrast. But even the best 
theorists do not go beyond the stage of initial vagueness when 
there is a question of estimating the profundity of the distinction 
between the science of nature and the philosophy of nature. 
Since human knowledge normally approaches perfection by 
moving up from vagueness to precision, there is nothing shame- 
ful about being vague although it is a shame to do nothing 


about it. It is much worse to counterfeit precision when 
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vagueness is the real state of affairs. So long as our directions 
are sound, a vague statement holds the promise of a precise 


one. Such promise may be contained in the consideration that 


the division of knowledge into science and philosophy seems to 
have less significance in the social order than in the physical 
order. This suggestion apparently follows from the law of 
interpretation which governs the apprehension of social experi- 
ence. Facts pertaining to the life of human society seem to be 
of such character that a philosophy of human life and society 
is necessarily at work in the reading of their intelligibility. 
Committee on Social Thought 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


The New Aristotle 


by Ignatius Brady, O. F.M. 


WO thousand years in East and West have deeply en- 

trenched Aristotle in human thinking as the author of the 
works that bear his name. It would be hard to consider him 
otherwise, even though we realize that before Andronicus of 
Rhodes “ published” the Corpus Aristotelicum in the first 
century before Christ, Aristotle was known only in his dialogues 
and other lost treatises and reckoned as a Platonist in fact if 
not in name. Yet the last hundred years have subjected both 
Plato and Aristotle to keen historical and philological criticism, 
so that we have begun to realize the depths of the literary prob- 
lems involved. 

Most of this criticism has rested on the assumption that Plato 
authored the present text of the authentic dialogues, and that 
Aristotle was, with some exceptions, to be credited with the 
works that form the CA. The studies of Fr. Joseph Ziircher, 
however, bid fair to open a new epoch of research on the two 
Greek philosophers. If a recent article is an earnest of his 
forthcoming book on Plato, we shall have to acknowledge that 
the dialogues have been retouched by later Platonists, especially 
Xenocrates." More revolutionary is his study on Aristotle,’ 
according to which the CA as we now possess it is not the work 
of Aristotle but of Theophrastus. The latter so reworked the 
lectures of his master during the thirty years he survived him 
that the resultant CA contains at most only 20-30% of the 
original Aristotle. 


1“ Ueber die Abfassungszeit des ‘Timaios’ und ‘ Philebos’,” Philoso- 
phisches Jahrbuch, LXII (1951), 481-498. A full study on Plato, Nach- 
platonisches im Corpus Platonicum, is promised for this year. 

* Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist (Paderborn: F. Schéningh, 1952, pp. 456; 
available at the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.). 
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Ziircher presents, in the first part of his work, solid arguments 
on literary, philological, historical and philosophical grounds 
for such a surprising thesis. After a brief chronology, he then 
analyzes all the works of the CA and some of the Corpus Theo- 
phrasticum, to discover what each contains of Aristotle and 
what of Theophrastus. A summary follows of what he con- 
siders original Aristotelianism on the basis of the dialogues and 
other exoterica and the CA. Lastly, a series of appendices 
concerns chiefly the terminology of the CA and CTh. 

Apart from the dialogues, the authentic Aristotle is found 
to a greater extent in his early works (De mundo, etc.), 
since Theophrastus curtailed, expanded, corrected and modified 
mostly the later works of the Stagirite. The most authentic 
would be the following (some of which are now restored to 
Aristotle): De virtutibus et vitiis, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
Physiognomica, De spiritu, Historia plantarum, Causa plan- 
tarum, Historia animalium VIII-LX, and parts of the Ethica 
ad Eudemum and of the De coelo. Theophrastus, on the other 
hand, is responsible for most of the other greater works, the 
Metaphysica, Physica, Analytica, Categoriae, Topica, De genera- 
tione animalium, De partibus animalium, Magna Moralia and 
Ethica ad Nicomachum. 

Since the book is of importance to both philosophers and his- 
torians of philosophy, we propose here a rather complete synop- 
sis of its arguments and analyses, without attempting to pass 
any final judgment on its validity. Undoubtedly the book is 
not the last word on the subject, but rather the beginning of a 
new approach to the problems. We must admire the vast and 
profound knowledge both of philosophy and of philology which 
the author manifests throughout.* 


* Cf. the review by Fr. E. Elorduy, 8.J., “El nuevo Aristoteles de J. 
Ziircher,” Pensamiento (Madrid), VIII (1952), 325-356. The review 
promised in the Phil. Jahrbuch has not appeared as yet. 
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I. Tue Proors or Zircuer’s THEsIs. 


The first eight chapters (pp. 21-124) present a corresponding 
series of arguments for the thesis that the present CA is post- 
Aristotelian; that, as the author phrases it, the works which 
Neleus took home to Scepsis were not the scripta of Aristotle 
as such but the literary legacy of Theophrastus, which consisted 
largely of the revisions the latter had undertaken during the 
years he taught in the Peripatos following the death of Aris- 
totle (p. 17). 


1) Proof from the Fragmenta Dialogorum (pp. 21-81). 

The manifest discrepancy between the CA and the extant 
fragments of the Dialogues of Aristotle* is usually brushed 
aside on the basis of the Philosopher’s intellectual development. 
The dialogues are said to be youthful works produced during 
his Platonic period, the doctrine of which was gradually aban- 
doned in favor of the realism of the CA. Such a hypothesis, 
however, finds no support in the works themselves or in any 
ancient external testimony. For the most part, the fragments 
reveal an Aristotle of mature rather than youthful mind. We 
can hardly suppose that he would address the Protrepticus to 
King Themison of Cyprus were he yet an obscure philosopher, 
whereas the respected tutor of the great Alexander would not 
hesitate to do so, and thereby exhort the young to the study of 
philosophy. Furthermore, the exoterica are frequently cited in 
the CA as current works® the doctrine of which is still ad- 
mitted; this would hardly make sense if Aristotle had aban- 
doned his position. Again, these treatises and dialogues were 
accepted by contemporaries and others as the genuine thought 
of Aristotle. Epicurus, who came to Athens in 307 in the 


* Cf. W. D. Ross (ed.), Aristotle: Selected Fragments (New York, 1952). 

*The Oxford translation of the CA usually gives “discussions outside 
our school,” ete., for éfwrepixol Aéyor; this is completely inadmissible. Cf. 
W. Jaeger, Aristotle, p. 248. 
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company of Theophrastus (returning from forced exile in Asia 
Minor), will both accept the argument of the Protrepticus (in 
his Letter to Menoeceus) and dispute Aristotle’s concept of the 
soul (proposed in the Hudemus), his doctrine on justice and 
happiness, and the meaning of the gods. If Aristotle had 
changed his opinion, such opposition would have been fruitless. 
Later, Cicero knew only the exoterica as the mature work of 
Aristotle; he knew the Ethica ad Nic. by hearsay, and supposed 
it contained the same doctrine on happiness as the dialogues. 
When, finally, scholars were confronted with both the dialogues 
(and other exoterica) and the CA and their doctrinal diver- 


gences, reaction was varied. An extreme conclusion was that 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias (second cent. A. D.), that in the 
acroamatic works (i.e., intended for “hearers” at the Peri- 
patos = CA) Aristotle states what appears to him and is true, 
while in the dialogues what appears to others and is false! Elias 
(Alexandria, 5-6 cent.) condemns this as unbecoming the 
Philosopher; instead, he suggests that Aristotle wished to help 


all men: therefore in the acroamatic works he addresses those 
capable of philosophy and so uses demonstration, while in the 
exoterica he has in mind those untrained in deep thought and 
advances only probable arguments. But no ancient proposed a 
distinction between the young Aristotle and the mature man. 

Ziircher devotes special attention in this chapter to the doc- 
trine of euwdemia, happiness, in the exoterica as contrasted to 
that in CA. Later (c. 14) he returns to it in analyzing the 
ethical treatises of CA. The authentic Aristotle taught that 
happiness lay within the soul in the possession of virtue (which 
he did not divide into intellectual and moral) ; whereas the Nic. 
Ethics, ete., show the influence of Epicurus in teaching that 
there is no happiness without some material goods. Therefore 
the present text of the Nic. Ethics (and, as he shows later, the 
Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia) is post-Aristotelian, as 
Werner Jaeger had already discovered. 
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Therefore the exoterica are our prime means of knowing Aris- 
totle; the CA as such cannot be anything but the work of 
Theophrastus. 


2) The Fragmenta Zoologica (pp. 31-49). 


That Aristotle wrote several zoological works differing from 
those of the CA (De gen. animalium, De partibus an., De his- 
toria animalium) is shown by the extant fragments and the list 
of the Alexandrian Library (infra). Yet the zoological works 
of the CA cite the works on plants acknowledged to be from 
Theophrastus; and vice-versa. Stylistically, both groups, of 
zoologica and on plants, show a unity of authorship. Doe- 
trinally, they are more correct in data than the fragments, which 
until the publication of the CA were always cited as of Aris- 
totle. Therefore Theophrastus corrected, expanded, reworked 
the original Aristotle, omitted the fabulosa, etc. 


3) The Presentation of Plato in the CA (pp. 49-73). 


Everyone knows the difficulties caused by the supposed exposé 
of Plato’s doctrine in the CA, especially in the Metaphysics, 
and the ingenious theories sometimes devised to explain them.° 
There are only two alternatives as proposed by Ziircher: the 
presentation of the CA is from Aristotle, who learned the doc- 
trine from Plato but presents it in basically erroneous and false 
fashion; or it is from Theophrastus, who attributes to Plato 
(= the Academy) the doctrines current in the Academy ec. 300- 
290 (i.e., under Xenocrates and Polemon). That the latter 
is the true position can be proved by an examination of the CA, 
especially Metaphysics I 6 987b10 ff. (There is the possibility, 
admitted later, that some of the exposé may go back to Aristotle 
himself; i.e., those passages which treat directly of the his- 
torical Plato). 


* See Harold Cherniss, The Riddle of the Academy (Berkeley, 1945), for 
an interesting summary. Ziircher supposes with Cherniss that the Dia- 
logues are the source of our knowledge of Plato, that his Agrapha Dogmata, 
unwritten teachings, agreed with the Dialogues, etc. 
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The doctrine, first of all, of participation (péOefis) is not 
that of Plato, since it implies that the sensible actually shares 
in the Ideas. Plato did not hold an ontological or physical 
sharing of the sensibles in the being of the Ideas (pp. 55; 59) ; 
this would have contradicted his whole distinction between 
vonois and The ideas were merely models (aapadeiy- 


para); things were copies. On the other hand, Xenocrates and 
the Academy ec. 330-310 held to a real wéOefts, which is given 
in Metaphysics I as the teaching of Plato.—Again, Plato did 
not posit elements in the Ideas, the One (€v) and the dyad of 
great and small (dépwros dSvas; 987b19); this is a post- 
Platonic doctrine (pp. 54; 56).—Cherniss (op. cit.) has already 
shown that the identification of Ideas and Numbers was made 
not by Plato but by Xenocrates. 

Therefore the present form of the CA dates from the time 
of the early Academy, though the Metaphysics does contain some 
original Aristotle. 


4) The use of Euclid, the Mathematician (pp. 60-73). 


There is such an agreement between the Elements of Euclid 
and the CA that either Euclid derived his mathematics from 
Aristotle (CA) or the mathematics of CA (examples, analogies, 
figures, ete.) is from Euclid. But why should one of the most 
outstanding mathematicians of antiquity have borrowed from an 
Aristotle who was admittedly no mathematical genius? (p. 61) 
However, if the CA depends on Euclid, which most scholars 
admit, then Theophrast and not Aristotle is responsible for the 
CA, since Euclid flourished under Ptolemy I (306-283 B. C.). 
Ziircher offers good proofs of the dependence of CA, and analyzes 
some twenty-two passages from the Elements which influenced 
the CA. Ergo Theophrastus! 


5) Proofs from Aristoxenus, Dikaiarchos, etc. (pp. 73-85). 


Aristoxenus of Tarent and Dikaiarchos of Messena both 
taught in the Peripatos, the former being known for his study 
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of music and the Pythagorean theory of catharsis, the latter as 
a geographer and scientist. Both seem to have had influence 
of Theophrastus rather than vice-versa. Thus the passage in 
De anima I 4 (408a5-28) has already been pointed out by Busse 
as coming from Aristoxenus; while Bergk has interpreted Po- 
litica VIII 7 (1341b29) as referring to Aristoxenus. Some of 
the Pythagorean elements of CA would also seem to be owing 
to him. Dikaiarchos, on the other hand, probably (the argu- 
ment is not apodictic) furnished the definition of the soul as 
the entelechy of the body (which implied that the soul is no 
more than the actual condition of the body), and the geography 
which is incorporated into Meteorolog. I, 13, ete. 

A further proof of the post-Aristotelian character of CA 
Ziircher finds in the ancient lists (Pinakes) of Aristotle’s works 
contained in the famous library of Alexandria. Pinax I (incor- 
porated in Diogenes Laertius V, 22-27) and the Pinax Ii both 
represent the books of Aristotle acquired by the library after 
the death of Aristotle. These do not correspond to the works 


of the CA in present form, but do contain some in the original 
text left by Aristotle (pp. 78-79). 

Lastly, Ziircher offers the suggestion—nothing more—that the 
CA shows Stoic influence. Though it may be that Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, who came to Athens in 313, was influenced 
by Theophrastus, the general impression would rather indicate 
that Theophrastus received many things from Zeno. 


6) The Fragments of Diokles of Carystos (pp. 85-95). 

Jaeger has proved that this famous physician was a disciple 
of Aristotle, and a teacher with Theophrastus at the Peripatos. 
He was famous for his biological discoveries and teachings on 
embryology and gynecology. Much of this is to be found in 
CA, while the fragments of Aristotle would show rather the 
influence of Praxagoras, an earlier disciple of Aristotle. There- 
fore the CA is dependent on Diokles and must date from the 
time of Theophrastus. The argument is weak, as Ziircher 
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admits (p. 94), since one could object that the CA might have 
derived its science from Empedocles or some other physician. 
Yet the identity of material would point to Diokles, renowned 
in his life-time as the “ second Hippocrates.” 

We may thus conclude that the Peripatos (c. 320-300) con- 
tained many famous scientists and scholars among its members 
(which would account for its fame and its two thousand pupils) 
who could and did furnish Theophrastus with many kinds of 
knowledge. No longer need we reckon Aristotle as the eighth 
wonder of the world in his omniscience (p. 92). 


7) The Historia Plantarum and Causa Plantarum (pp. 95-123). 
Both of these works are at present included in the CTh (cf. 
Ueberweg-Praechter, pp. 401-402). Stylistically, however, they 
are so close to the CA that Ziircher claims that neither the CA 
is from Aristotle alone or the CTh from Theophrast alone. 
Rather, both are from both. Thus the two works on plants go 
back to an original [lept ¢uvrav of Aristotle begun already at 
Assos, and are the result of the elaborations of Theophrast. 
The argument is based mostly on philology, to conclude (p. 
122) that the Metaphysics and the Physics show more the 
vocabulary of Theophrast, while the zoological works (including 


. those on plants) appear to be more from Aristotle. But a com- 
plete distinction of CA and CTh is impossible; this would 
explain why Aristotle or the CA is never mentioned or quoted 
in the CTh. 


8) The Dualism of the CA (pp. 123-124). 


The CA manifests a lack of unity in ideas and opinions. 
There are as it were two streams of thought (I would say, if 
Fr. Ziircher will pardon the expression, that the CA runs on 
a double track). Despite Gohlke’s attempts to prove the con- 
trary, these surely point to a dual authorship. Were one man 
the author, he would delete his older opinions or even produce 
a new text rather than try to reconcile the new with the old. 
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It would be quite otherwise if the earlier opinion were that of 
a revered and esteemed teacher. The new author would then 
try to reconcile and harmonize the new and the old. This would 
seem to be the modus agendi of the CA, which can be explained 
only by supposing that Theophrastus did not wish to make an 
open break with the teachings of Aristotle, but mixed the new 
with the old in the same work and even the same chapter. 

Thus in the Physics, the older sections know nothing of the 
teaching on potency and act, which is copiously used in other 
parts. In De caelo there are fixed spheres, which are mobile 
in De mundo; in Physics V, xivnows and peraBody are two 
distinct concepts, whereas in Physics VIII every peraBody is 
a xivnovs; there are two distinct teachings on the elements, an 
old and a new geography, ete. The ethical works contain two 
distinct teachings on beatitude, on pdvnors, the division of 
virtues, ete. 

The only explanation lies in a duality of authorship: the one 
(Aristotle) as the original, the second (Theophrast) as the 


redactor. In the third part of the work, Ziircher analyzes each 
work of the CA to discover as far as possible this dualism of 
authors and doctrine. 


II. Tue Curonotocy or tHe Corpus Aristotelicum. 


The title of this section (~c. 9, pp. 125-130) is a bit mis- 
leading, for these pages do not offer a completely established 
chronology, but rather norms that will be used in establishing 
the chronology of the works and even the individual books of 
the CA. One criterion will be, of course, the thought-content 
and development of doctrine. Yet this is not as objective as 
the second norm: the style used; or in particular the particles 
(conjunctives, ete.), e. g., od ye, ete., which 
an author uses unconsciously and spontaneously and which are 
therefore a safe norm to follow (p. 128). 

Either norm, Ziircher admits, is rather relative and does not 


? 
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yield more than an approximation. They suffice, however, to 
establish three periods or groups within the CA: 

1) The early period to c. 315 (the adda pyrstyle) would 
include the following: Physics I-IV and VI-VIII; Metaph. I, 
1-8, II (a), ITI, VII, IX, XII, X, XIII, XIV; De gen. 
animal. I-II; De anima; Analytica III-IV; De caelo I-III; 
De gen. et corrupt. I-II; Meteor. I; Ethic. Nic. VI; Ethic. 
Eudem. VII and Il; Magna Moralia I; an early De sensu. 

2) The middle period (c. 315-308) is marked by the pre- 
dominance of od why, and contains: Metaph. I, 9-10; De gen. 
animal. ITI-IV ; De respirat.; Hist. animal. V-VII; Analyt. I; 
Categor.; De caelo IV; Meteor. I1; Ethic. Nic. III-IV; X; 
Metaph. XI (first half); Magna Moralia II; Polit. U1, ITI, 
VII; ete. 

3) The last period (after 308 to c. 290) contains almost no 
particles (and, as is evident from Ziircher’s study of the indi- 
vidual works, infra, is marked by important doctrinal changes). 
The works: De gen. animal. V; Hist. animal. I-IV and VIII-X; 
Analyt. I1; Topika I-IX (IX = De soph. elenchis); Meteor. 
III-IV; Ethic. Nic. I, Il, V, VIII, 1X; Metaph. V, VI, 
VIII, XI (second half); Ethic. Hud. III and I; Polit. I, IV- 
VII; Physic. V; Hist. plantarum Il, V-IX; De partibus 
animal.; Poetica; Rhetorica; ete., including the slight revision 
of some opuscula of Aristotle (p. 126). 

Such a list necessarily anticipates the intensive analysis of 
the third part. This latter is not to be a commentary on the 
individual writings of the CA (p. 131), but rather an extended 
study of the duality of their authorship and Theophrast’s addi- 
tions to the CA. It is, however, rich in doctrinal history. 


III. Tue Inprvipvat Works or tue Corpus Aristotelicum. 


Throughout this section I have retained the chapter numbers, 
but have adopted the Latin title of the works for the con- 
venience of the reader; Ziircher uses Greek sigla which are 
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somewhat hard to follow. We do not profess to give his full 
analysis, aiming rather at a statement of his conclusions on 


each book. 


10) De caelo, De gen. et corr., Physica (pp. 131-177). 


Content and style, Ziircher had determined in the preceding 
chapter, are the norms of judging the Aristotelian vs. Theo- 
phrastic parts of a work and its chronology. This implies, as 
he suggests later (p. 346), that the exoterica are the primary 
standard of judging what are Aristotelian sections and doc- 
trines of CA; to this must be added the style of the exoterica 
(the use of particles, e.g., xaOdmep, etc.; technical terms, 
hapaxlegomena [= words used only once]; etc.) as reflected 
in CA. 


a) De caelo. Books I-III belong to the early period (before 
315), while Book IV is ¢. 315-308 (p. 126). Book I retains 
a considerable amount of Aristotle’s ideas, though chapters 4-5 
are purely Theophrastic. One may notice a gradual change in 
the CA doctrine on the elements, which is established by a con- 
venient table (p. 137). Book II has undergone definite re- 
vision, though chapters 13-14 are quite Aristotelian. The book 
is self-contradictory, both teaching (2 and 12) that the heavens 
are alive, besouled, and denying this (9). The third book, on 
the elements, has some relics of Aristotle, while the fourth 
(later) shows Theophrast wavering between the number of ele- 
ments, three or four. 


b. De generatione et corruptione (p. 144-48). The two 
books which make up this work in CA go back to opuscula of 
Aristotle: On the elements (n. 39 in Pinax I; Diog. Laert. V, 
23), Passions (61), Magnitude (85), On Contraries (30), and 
perhaps an unknown On Passion and Action. These Theo- 
phrast used in elaborating the De generatione et corruptione, 
a work that carries traces of Aristotle’s doctrine. Thus: Aris- 
totle held to the “Ev éwi wohd@r, a single matter found in many; 
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that is, the genera (= earth, fire, etc.). These were absolutely 
unchangeable, and were thus things which also had their abso- 
lutely immaterial Eidos. Coming-to-be and passing-away was 
therefore considered as the entry or departure of the matter 
(hyle) into or out of that eidos. To this is contrasted qualified 
coming-to-be, a new condition of being. The function of matter 
is not clear; nor is it clarified by Theophrastus in Metaph. I 6 
(988a4), but later in VIII 6 (1045a; pp. 144-45). Moreover, 
Theophrast changes Aristotle’s doctrine by saying (I 5, 320b13) 
that the hyle is not distinct from the properties (the edn is 
reduced to a property in Categories 5) ; and claiming that matter 
has no separate being apart from the eidos, that there is one 
matter and all properties belong to it (II 1, 329a24). Through- 
out, the doctrine is confused and wavering (p. 145). 

c) Physica (pp. 149-177). Ziircher rightly engages in a 
much longer analysis of this important work, and examines it 
piece by piece. Stylistic criteria would indicate that some years 
intervened between the composition of the two preceding works 
and the Physics; the former likewise show much less use of 
logic, while in the Physics both the syllogistic and the doctrine 
on categories are more developed. In all, however, as through- 
out the CA, Theophrast holds only to a logical distinction 
between substance and property (accident), and between form 
and substance (morphé is the substance, p. 149). 

Book I goes back to a Iepi dpy@v of Aristotle, though the 
doctrine of act and potency is a later addition (p. 150). Book 
II, on the Physis, has some relics of Aristotle, who with Plato 
identified Physis and World-soul, and taught a very definite 
teleology or finality for all happenings in nature. Theophrast 
retains the finality, but discards its Aristotelian basis, so that 
his doctrine here is pure materialism with finality “ hanging 
in the air” (pp. 151-52). Later, under Stoic influence, he 
changes his teaching.—Ziircher points out (p. 153) that the 
term “ first philosophy ” (II 2, 194b14) is a Theophrastic ex- 
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pression; Plato and Aristotle knew of only one philosophy: of 
the unchangeable.—The doctrine on chance (c. 4) is like that 
of the Protrepticus, and therefore is authentically Aristotelian. 

On the other hand, how much of Aristotle Books III-VIII 
contain is very difficult to say (154). The diction throughout 
is Theophrastic. Thus the problems of Book III cause con- 
siderable difficulty; e. g., the definition of movement, and the 
term entelechy. The latter is introduced by Theophrast (Aris- 
totle used évépyea), and was originally évdekexq; the form 
adopted in later parts of CA is the more familiar évrehéxera 
(p. 157). The discussions of Book IV on place, time, the void, 
seem to be a mixture of Aristotle and Theophrast, while Book V 
is a later addition. The two basic premisses against Zeno in 
Book VI go back to Aristotle: 1) the infinite has no beginning, 
mean or end; 2) it is impossible to traverse the infinite (in a 
limited time). Nevertheless, Theophrast has so changed the 
thought as to fall into contradictions (e. g. 233a26 vs. 233a31; 
ete.; pp. 161 ff). Book VII is to be considered entirely from 
Theophrastus. The last book is an early section, though pos- 
terior to VI; it rests on Aristotle’s [epi dpxdv or Iepi xwwjoews, 
but with much variation. 


11) Meteorologica; De mundo ad Alexandrum. 

a) Meteorologica is considered (pp. 177-192) as composed 
much later than the foregoing physical treatises. Book I shows 
something of Aristotle in the words used, though in content it 
reveals Theophrastic physics as undergoing several changes; 
e.g., the aether of De caelo I 3, is now identified with fire; 
the spheres have disappeared, to be replaced by one single sphere 
with circular movement. The second book Selongs to the later 
group (c. 310-300); yet it is closer to Aristotle than Book I, 
especially in the early parts of each chapter (183). Book ITI, 
showing considerable influence of Euclid, is again later than IT. 
Ideologically, it is furthest from Aristotle; thus, Theophrastus 
does not admit the objectivity of colors, and proposes a theory 
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of sight different from that of the De anima (187). The last 
book is often considered the work of Strato, Theophrast’s suc- 
cessor; however, from internal evidence, it would more likely 
be from Theophrast, helped by Strato c. 300. Doctrinally, it 
advances “ modern” ideas in physics; old terminology is re- 
tained but given new meaning. Thus, genesis and corruption 
now apply only to plants and animals; eidos and morphé con- 
note only external shape; there is no trace of hylomorphism; 
hence soul-body are one per identitatem, not by union; the nous 
alone is separate and unmixed, ete. (191). 

b) De mundo ad Alexandrum (192-199). A much disputed 
work, though there is no reason why it should not be as authen- 
tic as any in CA. Stylistically and in content it is an Aris- 
totelian opusculum revised by Theophrastus; in fact, it must 
be reckoned among the most Aristotelian of the CA. Its geo- 
graphical data manifest some revision, but in the main agree 
with the authentic fragment De inundatione Nili. What Theo- 
phrast added here seems taken from the new findings of Pytheas 
(195). Aristotle could have taught the lofty doctrine on God 
in chapters 6-7; but more likely this is from Theophrast since 
the concept of God is rather Stoic. (Ziircher does not say 
whether the Stoics could not have borrowed from the De mundo.) 
Surprisingly, this is the only place in CA where a God is 
described to whom man can pray (196). The concept through- 
out is very exalted (with some influence, it seems to me, from 
Xenophanes). 


12) The Metaphysics (pp. 199-232). 


That this work is not a systematic whole, but a collection of 
essays, lectures, problems, is readily admitted. There is, how- 
ever, no general agreement on the chronological order of the 
various books." Ziircher sees the Metaphysics as the work of 


* A summary of various opinions advanced in recent years is to be found 
in Jos. Owens, C.SS.R., The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Meta- 
physics (Toronto, 1951), pp. 25-47. 
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Theophrastus, and its books divided into the groups already 
mentioned, though the first series is not too certain: 


a) Before 315: II (a), III, XII, XIII, I, XIV, VII; 
b) about 310: VII, IX, IV, X, I (part); 
ec) about 300: V, VI, VIII, XI, (XV). 


a) The oldest piece is Book III (B), of importance as re- 
vealing the philosophical status of the Peripatos (Theophrastus) 
ce. 315: a state of real doubt on the whole Platonic-Aristotelian 
basis of metaphysics. This is not surprising, for no Platonist 
had followed the master blindly, yet each considered himself 
his disciple. Even Theophrastus (“we Platonists”) saw no 
ground for a break between the Academy and the Peripatos, 
though he could follow neither Plato nor Aristotle in every 
point. Aristotle himself (c. 350) had faced the problem of the 
theory of Ideas, only to deny their separate existence and to 
hold to them as in things: év éwi wo\dGv (cf. 998a6 ff.). Here 
Theophrastus does not offer solutions, but rather problems; and 
the great problem of this book is the meaning he attaches to 
genus (202). Ziircher concludes, from doctrines held later, that 
Theophrast soon shelved III (with II and XII), to use it 
no more. 

b) Book II (a elatton) is likewise an early section, an intro- 
duction to lectures on metaphysics considered as a kind of 
physics (c. 3). The tradition that Pasicles of Rhodes is re- 
sponsible for our copy can be accepted, if we then suppose that 
Andronicus of Rhodes somehow obtained it in that city (200). 

ce) XII (Lambda): Jaeger has already shown that this is 
one of the early parts of the Metaphysics. However, the whole 
text is from Theophrastus and nothing from Aristotie (204- 
207). With Jaeger also one may say the book is a whole 
system of metaphysics mm nuce. It appears originally to have 
been given in afternoon courses of the Peripatos (which were 
more popular, “ adult education ” courses), but discarded before 
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too long, as Theophrast advanced to new theories. The soul is 
still considered as really distinct from the body; metaphysics 
is identified with theology, and shows no concern here for ens 
qua ens; ete. 


d) Books XIII-XIV belong together, though XIV (N) is 
somewhat later in composition, and should begin at 1086a21 
(Jaeger). Both are from Theophrast, though some arguments 
against Plato (XIII) and Speusippus (XIV) could be from 
Aristotle. The latter’s own doctrine is also attacked (e. g., 
1085a25; 1086b18); XIII 10 would exclude any doctrine of 
év (208-209). Surprisingly, Theophrastus retains 
the doctrine of the Good, 76 dyafov; but he seems never to 
have reached a definite stand. Sometimes it is called a princi- 
ple of being; again, of finality; or again, of movement (209). 


His thought goes hin und her... wie bei einem Fussball- 
match (210). 

e) The First Book contains sections and doctrines that go 
back to Aristotle, especially in the first six chapters; e. g., codia 


is used in chapter 1 instead of ¢Aovodia; whereas c. 10 con- 
tains mparn didovodia, a Theophrastic term. From chapters 
3 and 8 and Physics VII it would appear that Aristotle knew 
coming-to-be and passing-away only as the ovyxpwrs-didxpurs 
of the elements, which is far different from the De generatione. 
Chapters 1-6 would date from Theophrast’s first period, the 
vroxeivevov-period (Gohlke), i. e., when he considered the hyle- 
hypokeimenon as really distinct from the eidos (which was 
thought of as év éwi wokddv). Chapters 4-7 are a “ later” 
survey of the Physicists; 8-9, an “ earlier ” survey (c. 9 is taken 
over from XIII, 4-5). The “ We-sections ” (pp. 212-213) here 
and in XIII can best be explained either by the fact that in 
neither Academy nor Peripatos did anyone truly follow Plato, 
or on diplomatic and political grounds (i. e., lest the Lyceum 
be considered foreign, Macedonian, c. 310-300). We note too 
that by the time the first book was completed (c. 310), Theo- 
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phrastus had become a neo-Pythagorean under the influence of 
Aristoxenus (p. 213). 

f) Book VII (Zeta) belongs to a series on substance, the 
central problem of the Metaphysics (VII, VIII, XIII, XIV), 
though it offers no final solution. There is no éy émi mwodddr, 
but only individual substances; for every eidos is individual, 
and there is only a logical distinction between the matter and 
form (cf. VIII 6, 1045b18). There are, however, some parts 
which still retain their Aristotelian origin (e. g., 1032b 1 and 
1035b32, eidos in metaphysical sense; vs. 1033a3, eidos as 
external form); chapter 8 has an old Aristotelian text with a 
new meaning; c. 9 is an unspoiled original (p. 218), and c. 12 
also to some extent. — Book IX is entirely from Theophrastus 
(p. 222). 

g) The fourth book seems a mixture of several treatises (pp. 
223-24). Chapter 1 is an introduction added later: ens qua 
ens (found also in c. 2-3; VI and XI) is a late expression; 
chapter 2, in its original form, was an Aristotelian essay on the 
“Ov and “Ev in its relation to the multiple senses of “ being ” 
(some revision by Theophrastus). Chapter 3 introduces the 
question of the principle of contradiction; it is carried over in 
ce. 4-5, which are Aristotelian with some changes; ef. the Pro- 
trepticus. Hence a later hand united chapters 2 and 3-5, and 
continued the discussion in 6-8. The exposé of Heraclitus (¢. 5) 
contradicts the De caelo III, 1; the latter is probably from 
Aristotle, while chapter 5 is from Theophrast. 

h) Book XI has been disputed, and discarded by some as 
non-Aristotelian. That it is a late book is seen from the prob- 
lems involved (pp. 224-27). It does not contain any Aristotle. 
The classification of the sciences (c. 7) is the climax of a de- 
velopment thus: Metaph. IV, 2— VI, 1— XI, 3-4— XI, 7. 

i) Book X belongs to the middle period, to judge from termi- 
nology and from the contradictions in it (e. g., c. 3 vs. c. 9, on 
the reason for the essential difference between the sexes). — 
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Book XI, an appendix and complement to VII, was originally 
an independent essay on substance (228). It is entirely from 
Theophrastus (c. 300), without any trace of Aristotle. — Book 
V, a collection of definitions, some of which may go back to 
Aristotle (e. g., c. 2,15, 29). Ziircher studies some of the more 
important ones (229-31). 

j) Book XV was considered by Nicholas of Damascus as the 
work of Theophrastus. While it appears as continuing III and 
XI, the doctrine and terminology would indicate that there are 
some Aristotelian originals in it (231-32). 


13) Political Works. 


a) The Politics (pp. 232-257). The title (Ta Todcrixd, as 
contrasted to the [oA:reia of Plato) shows that like the Meta- 
physics it is a collection of early essays. The original Aristo- 
telian parts seem to be Books III, VII, VIII, written on the 
Platonic theme of an ideal state. Theophrast, more empirical 
and realistic, changed many points of doctrine in an attempt 
to reach a more realizable wonder-city. The time of composi- 
tion would be 320-300, in the following order: III, II, VII 
(before 315); VIII (315); IV (ec. 310); I, V, VI (ce. 300). 

Book II is a critique of Plato’s ideal state, and contains very 
little of Aristotle. Yet dualism appears here: 1261a38 is Aris- 
totle’s praise of Plato’s thesis that the same people should rule 
constantly; a position rejected by Theophrast in 1264b8. Plato’s 
doctrine is badly presented; evidence that Theophrast is citing 
from memory and neither understood Plato nor cared for him 
(236-87). 

About a third of Book III is from Aristotle or under his 
influence. A result is another internal contradiction: Aristotle 
(with Plato) praises the virtues of the citizen, the end of the 
state being to shape the perfect man (1284a1; 1280b5, etc.) ; 
Theophrast praises the virtues of the individual, missing the 
point of the paideia of the polis. The views on oligarchy are 
contrary (Aristotle: 1279b39; Theophrastus: 1290b17). Theo- 
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phrastus has introduced ideas from his treatise on monarchy 
(p. 242). 

The whole of Book VII is in the style of Theophrast, though 
it is composed of Aristotelian treatises on beatitude. But Theo- 
phrast has changed the doctrine, as we see also (infra) in the 
Ethics. Aristotle taught that happiness lay solely in the posses- 
sion of virtue; Theophrast, under the influence of Epicurus, 
says that it requires also external goods. Moreover, for Aris- 
totle happiness is in activity (mpdé:s, 1325a33) and not in 
motionless Jewpia ; therefore the best example of the happy man 
is not the philosopher but the statesman who produces the best 
state, as God brings order into the universe (1326a32). Theo- 
phrast’s deistic God (1325b28) has no knowledge of things 
ad extra and rests in self-contemplation; hence beatitude is not 
in action (cf. Metaph. XII, 9). 

Book VIII is dated c. 310 (style), and shows besides relics 
of Aristotle also the influence of Aristoxenus in the mention of 
music (1341a28; b28-34). The fourth book (of the same 
period) is Aristotelian to chapter 14; but it also contains many 
references to the Athenian democracy of 319-300, especially 
ce. 307 (cf. 1298a3 ff.; 1297b24). In Book One it is not easy 
to determine what is Aristotle and what Theophrastus on slavery. 
Chapter 6 (1255b13) parallels Ethic. Nic. VIII 11, which 
under Stoic influence admits friendship between master and 
slave; whereas the Ethic. Eud. VII 9 (1241b17) does not and 
so seems (with the whole work) more Aristotelian. Again, the 
views on commerce and industry belong to Theophrastus, while 
those on economics (the home) belong to Aristotle, who wrote 
the original of Book I circa 330-325 (pp. 251-53). Lastly, 
Book V shows a strong Aristotelian basis (style), though the 
discussions on democracy point to a later date of composition 
(1310a9; a23; 1312b11; 1321a4, etc.); Book VI seems of the 
same period (it is interesting to note Theophrast’s admiration 
of the peace of the rural classes, who would make better demo- 
crats than the city busy-bodies: 1318b10 ff.). 
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b) The Respublica (Polit.) Atheniensium (257-258). The 
first part (ch. 1-42) is the work of Aristotle’s youth; the second 
was written c. 322, and shows a slight retouching by Theophrast. 


14) The Ethical Works. 

This chapter (259-270) deals in turn with the De virtutibus 
et vittis and the three great moral works, the Eudemian Ethics, 
the Magna Moralia and the Nicomachean Ethics. All go back 
in some way to Aristotle. 


a) De virtutibus. An opusculum more often considered to 
be post-Aristotelian. Thus St. George Stock (Introduction to 
the Oxford transl., p. xxii) thinks it may even be from neo- 
Platonic times. Ziircher holds, however, that on the basis of 
terminology and also of doctrine that it is not only genuinely 
Aristotelian but also that it was untouched by Theophrast. It 
is the work of the young Aristotle, who was uncommonly crea- 
tive of words; composed before 347, in Athens, or more likely 
in Pella, for the young princes. Among the doctrines we do 


well to note: 1) the Platonic tripartite division of the soul (c. 1; 
1249a31), which appears later and was Aristotle’s own position; 
2) emphasis on prudence (dpdévnors; c. 4); 3) the role of virtue 
and the analogy between a good soul and a good odureia (c. 8). 


b) The greater ethical works of the CA (p. 260 ff.). We begin 
with Jaeger’s statement (and proof) that the EN was com- 
pleted only c. 300. Its author, however, is not Nicomachus 
(born c. 325; died early in battle), but Theophrastus, as the 
style, ete., show. It is thus the climax of the three works: the 
Magna Moralia (MM), the Eudemium (EE) and Nicomachean 
Ethics (EN). Behind these stand an original EE from Aris- 
totle, which was developed by Theophrastus into the present 
texts of MM and EE. It is hard to say which is older; in fact, 
we may suppose they were rather simultaneous. The situation 
may be pictured thus: in the Peripatos, there was a double 
course: the cursus minor given in the morning to a smaller 
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number of professional students; the cursus maior, in the after- 
noon, for a greater crowd. The former was more scientific, the 
latter more popular in character. MM was the text developed 
for the afternoon course; the EE of the morning course was 
gradually developed into EN, and itself finally shelved. In his 
old age, Theophrast assigned the morning course to another, 
taught only in the afternoon, discarded MM, and continued to 
develop EN to its present state. 

This is not a fictitious picture but a supposition supported 
by internal proofs. Theophrastus discarded EE while still 
teaching Aristotle’s doctrine on beatitude (I, 3) ; he had already 
abandoned the doctrine on Ideas (I, 8); made little of the three- 
fold division of the soul, and divided virtues into intellectual 
and moral (II, 1); thought that choice concerned both end and 
means (II, 11; which contradicts Aristotle in II, 8-10: means 
only); taught a deism (VII, 12) which contradicted Aristotle’s 
theism in VII, 3, 14, 15. The MM, on the other hand, shows 
a greater mixture of positions and the influence of Epicurus 
on the nature of beatitude and of pleasure. Book I, 1-4, pre- 
sents Aristotle’s doctrine on happiness, which is in marked con- 
trast to II, 8; virtues are divided anew (I, 5); reason now 
knows both sense-objects and thought-objects (I, 34 or 35, 
1196b15 ff.). 

The conclusion follows that while all three Ethics go back to 
Aristotle, none of them in their present state is Aristotelian 
(p. 268). 

Lastly, the titles of EE and EN do not imply that Eudemus 
and Nicomachus are the authors. Aristotle is the original au- 
thor; Theophrastus the only reviser. The explanation is rather 
this: when Neleus took the books of Theophrastus to Scepsis, 
Strato had to fill his empty shelves somehow or other. He 
turned to his pupils, and found Eudemus had a copy of some 
Ethics, Pasicles of Metaphysics II (a), Nicomachus (or more 
probably his mother Herpyllis) another Ethics. Later, these 
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works were obtained by Andronicus for the CA (p. 270). Either 
Strato or Andronicus named them after their owners. 


15) The Works on Rhetoric (272-283). 

There are two works on rhetoric in the CA, one an untouched 
Aristotelian original, the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum; the other, 
the larger Rhetorica, considerably changed by Theophrastus. 

a) The Rhet. ad Alexandrum is to be taken literally, as 
written for Alexander, c. 330-325. In style it agrees with the 
Protrepticus and the Polit. Athen.; and in spirit with the De 
virtutibus, which is somewhat later (p. 271; this statement of 
the author disagrees, however, with the date, c. 347, assigned 
earlier to the De virtutibus; ef. p. 259). The Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum is evidently written by a mature writer. It has 
a vocabulary of its own as compared to CA, which shows that 
the latter has been retouched; it resembles the other “ orphans 
of the storm ” of the CA (De virtutibus, Oecon., Phystognomica, 
and Hist. animalium; cf. infra) ; lastly, its agreement with the 
Topica (infra) suffices to show that there was an original Topica 
from Aristotle (p. 273). 

b) The Rhetorica. In arrangement, it resembles the fore- 
going work, but is more “ logical ” in content, thus pointing to 
an original text which had little doctrine on logic (premisses, 
syllogisms, etc.). The mixture of the old and new produces the 
obscurity of Book I, 1-3. Between the third and ninth chapters 
of this book Theophrastus seems to have inserted older Aristo- 
telica on beatitude, polity, ete. On the other hand, he reveals 
his own syncretism by the additions he makes (e. g., I 5, which 
teaches a beatitude that is at odds with Aristotle, since it pro- 
poses material wealth as a condition). — That the Rhetoric was 
used for an afternoon course seems proved by the citation of 
non-philosophers; moreover, it speaks of democracy (I 8) and 
of monarchy (instead of the older Aristotelian Baovdeia). A 
contradiction exists between I 6 (Aristotle), which teaches that 
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choice concerns only the means; and I 8 (Theophrastus), that 
makes choice concern the end also.—The third book causes 
difficulties: some would take it as unauthentic, others as the 
notes of a student. Both theories are disproved by the unity 
of style (p. 280). It is dated c. 300, and its inexactitude 
explained by Theophrast’s habit of quoting from memory. 


16) Zoologica (283-302). 

This chapter covers the De anima, which is largely Theo- 
phrastic; and the three book on Animals, of which the Historia 
Animalium is the more Aristotelian. 


a) Ziircher states that not more than 20% of the De anima 
is from Aristotle (283); and most if not all of this is to be 
found in the first book. Originally, it was a treatise on the 
world-soul, to inquire whether it was self-moving or not. Then 
it was developed into a work on the human soul, the second book 
showing how Theophrastus gradually reached the distinction 
between soul and mind (nous): the latter is unmixed and im- 
mortal, the former is simply organic matter. This is quite 
different from the distinction of soul and body in the Pro- 
trepticus 8, or the trichotomy: body-soul-nous. Later, in Parva 
naturalia, Theophrastus identifies soul and blood (infra). 

In Book I, 2, the opinions of the ancients actually concern 
the world-soul. The Ilepi dirocodias (404b19) cited with the 
Timaeus, is to be interpreted not as a work of Plato but most 
probably as a treatise of Aristotle. The question of ¢. 3, on 
local motion, was originally a Platonic-Aristotelian question 
whether the world-soul had movement like the stars. The 
answer is negative; but Theophrastus goes hin und her until 
in Book III, 11, he concedes that the soul is a cause of move- 
ment. The fourth chapter asks « “ modern” question: is the 
soul other than the logos (arrangement) of the mixture; denied 
in 408a13, it is affirmed in 408a24. 

The new definition of the soul in Book II (412a19), as the 
actuality of an organic body, implies that the soul is the body, 
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while the nous is separate. The latter doctrine becomes in- 
creasingly evident throughout the second and third books, 
though not without contradiction (e. g., all animals somehow 
share the nous, II 9; only man has reason, III, 3). 


b) The Zoological works. The details of Ziircher’s lengthy 
treatment need not delay us (289-302). He shows that the 
Historia animalium is the oldest and the more Aristotelian, 
whereas the De partibus animalium and the De generatione ani- 
malium must be dated c. 310-290 (influence of Diokles). These 
works show the vast difference in temperament between Aris- 
totle the philosopher and Theophrastus, whose greatest interest 
was in the natural sciences (299). The De spiritu (291 and 
295; cf. infra) is shown to be almost completely Aristotelian, 
with little or no revision. 


17) Parva Naturalia, and on Plants (302-308). 


a) De sensu et sensato. There are two works with this title, 
one in CA, the other in CTh. The latter actually is earlier and 
much more Aristotelian in style and content. It deals more 
with past opinions, while the CA work is a study of the problem 
itself and cites the ancients less accurately. The latter (CA) 
also shows Pythagorean influence (e. g., teaching on proportion) 


and agrees literally (in ¢. 4) with the De causis plantarum 


VI 3. Chronologically therefore the books run: the De sensu 
of CTh— De sensu CA-—> De causis VI (p. 304). The CIh 
work is 50-60% Aristotelian; the CA De sensu is about 20% 
Aristotelian. 


b) De vita, De respiratione, De spiritu; ete. All these opus- 
cula localize the soul in the heart or brain—-for the soul is in 
the seat of sensation (ato@nors) ; the CA does not seem to teach 
anywhere that the whole body is besouled. The influence of the 
Stoa, of Epicurus and Strato is seen in references to the soul 
as mvedpa, wip, aifyp. Yet otherwise the De spiritu has all 
the marks of being almost entirely Aristotelian (p. 305), with 
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some additions by Theophrastus (e. g., the name of Aristogenes 
in ce. 2, who fl. ¢. 280; and the end of c. 6). But both the 
De vita and De respiratione are late pieces, for the soul is 
here considered as purely material (Theophrast’s psychology 
e. 310-300). 

c) On plants. Ziircher has proved in chapter 7 that the His- 
toria plantarum and Causae plantarum go back to an original 
De plantis of Aristotle. Here (307-308) he remarks on another 
work on plants, De plantis libri duo, which he neglected to list 
in his sigla. It is entirely non-Aristotelian and non-Theo- 
phrastic, being the work of Nicholas of Damascus (20 B. C.- 
40 A. D.). 


18) Problemata (308-320). 


Despite the title of this chapter (Problemata, De coloribus, 
De audibilibus), it treats only the Problemata, which present 
philosophical problems found in non-philosophic scientific works, 
e. g., in the Corpus Hippocraticum and the medicine of Diokles. 
Since these passages are more or less quotations, they are at 
variance with the thought of either Aristotle or Theophrastus. 
Some go back to Aristotle, but all are revised by Theophrastus 
(p. 312). The work is important in showing the influence of 
Diokles on Theophrastus and the CA. 


19) Varia (520-326). 

a) Mechanica: a few Aristotelian elements are to be found 
in this work; but on the other hand, the influence of Euclid and 
of the Corpus Hippocraticum is plainly evident. 

b) Phystognomica belongs to the most authentic parts of the 
CA. The whole work is about 90% or more from Aristotle. 
The differences between chapters 1-3 and 4-6 are explained by 
an interval of time rather than, as hitherto, by dual authorship. 
The first part would date c. 335, and was revised by Theophrast. 


c) De Xenophante, etc. A unique piece that in style resem- 
bles the De spiritu. The present text undoubtedly goes back to 
an original Aristotelicum. 


e 
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d) De mirabilibus auscultationibus. In style, this is a com- 
plete, unspoiled Aristotelian work: a Cinderella in the CA. It 
is not a compilation from Thucydides, etc., but is based on 
accounts Aristotle himself heard from others and recorded with- 
out selection or criticism. 


20) Logical Works, the Organon (326-345). 


a) Categoriae has a style all its own (which has led others to 
claim rightly that it is not Aristotle’s work). Ziircher sees it 
and the Perihermenias as completely Theophrastic, and the 
Categories in present form as somewhat later than Perther- 
menias. In content it is early, representing Theophrast’s first 
attempt to fix logical concepts or classes after he had reduced 
“ first substances ” to mere properties (to retain as substances 
only individual substances). Chapters 7-15 could possibly be 
from Aristotle. The latter (pp. 327-28) held to very few cate- 
gories (ovoia, mov, moody, mpdés tr); the ten categories may 
well show Pythagorean influence (329), and indicate that 
whereas vénovs held the primacy under Aristotle, under Theo- 
phrastus aio@novs was now more important (330). 


b) Perthermenias is a genuine Theophrasticum (330). Chap- 
ters 9-14 are earlier than 1-8, and show traces of being closer to 
Aristotle. The second book (as seen in the commentaries of 
Saint Thomas and others) begins with chapter 10; which seems 
to agree with the style of the succeeding chapters (no ddAd py 
before the ninth chapter). 


c) Topica, as Gohlke points out, contains two sections. Books 
II-V would go back to an original Topica of Aristotle; they 
contain the categories of Aristotle and show no trace of syllogis- 
tics. From Book VI, the Topics are entirely Theophrastic. 
Ziircher also notes that hyle is not used in the Topics or through- 
out the Organon, and concludes that it was not used by Plato or 


Aristotle in a philosophical sense. Moreover, “ dialectic ” in the 


sense of probable knowledge is a Theophrastic usage; in Plato 
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and Aristotle, the dialecticus was the metaphysician (p. 334). 
Theophrast did not take time to make corrections and adjust- 
ments between various parts of the CA, nor was he as dogmatic 
in his teachings as later ages (especially the Middle Ages) con- 
sidered the CA (p. 335).—De sophisticis elenchis is not men- 
tioned here by name, but seems considered as the ninth book of 
the Topics. 

d) Analytica. In the extant text, Books III-IV seem earlier 
than the first two (c. 315; p. 341). Chapters 17-19 of the 
first book are from an older redaction. However, though Aris- 
totle certainly wrote an Analytica, it is not easy to trace this 
in the CA. 


Lastly, Ziircher notes (344-45) that Theophrast’s own ez- 
oterica include works on logic.* This would show that he did 
not incorporate into CA the further development of his own 
logic. His exoterica therefore would represent his final position. 
Only the acceptance of the thesis that Theophrast developed the 
CA in his own exoterica, Ziircher says in a final note, would 
explain why he left so many dAAd py sections (= older style) 
in the CA. As he wrote his own works, he simply shelved the 
corresponding parts of the Corpus Aristotelicum. 


IV. Some Concitupine Remarks. 


The fourth section (c. 21, pp. 346-353) endeavors to establish 
what is authentic in the CA and the Fragmenta Aristotelis, to 


present a short summary of what Aristotle held and taught. The 
most general characterization of Aristotle, Ziircher had sug- 
gested earlier (p. 25), is that from the beginning and through- 
out his life he was a Reformplatoniker, basically close to Plato 


® Fr. Ziircher, however, does not seem to know the work of I. M. Bochen- 
ski, O. P., La logique de Théophraste (Frib. in Suisse, 1947); nor the 
article of O. Regensbogen, “ Theophrastus,” in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Suppl-Bd. VII (1940), col. 1354- 
1563, et separatim 1950. 
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in spirit and in thought, though with his own doctrines on the 
Ideas, the soul, ete., and much more interested than Plato in 
zoology, geography, and other natural sciences. The synthesis 
presented in this chapter we shall endeavor to expand in a later 
article into a fuller treatment of the historical Aristotle as con- 
trasted to the traditional Aristotle of the CA. 

This chapter is followed by a number of appendices: a list. of 
words common to the CA and CTh; a list of words found only 
in CTh; names of animals in CA; Epicurean terms in CA; a 
chronology ; and three diagrams of the human circulatory system 
according to the ancients. 

Thus only chapter 21 presents something of a synthesis; the 
rest of the work is far more analytical. There are no tables, e. g., 
of the chronology of the works of Aristotle and/or of Theo- 
phrastus, no general conclusions beyond those already stated, no 
indices. Yet, however desirable these may be, one cannot justly 
criticize the author for their absence. His book accomplishes its 
purpose: to show the true authorship of the CA. Other studies 
must take this work as their starting-point. 

One finds it difficult to advance an adequate criticism of the 
overall thesis of the book, for we must needs have the knowledge 
not only of Greek and scholastic philosophy but also of Greek 
science, history and philology, and the familiarity with current 
literature on the Aristotelian problem which Father Ziircher 
has brought to his work. 

However, with Fr. Elorduy,® we may say something of the 
author’s view of Theophrastus, who comes off second best 
throughout the discussion. Fr. Ziircher has more or less drawn 
the picture of a Theophrastus antagonistic to Aristotle, of en- 
tirely different temperament and intellectual interests. Aris- 
totle he considers more the philosopher and (what was the same 
thing for the Stagirite) the metaphysician, Theophrastus more 
an empiricist and scientist. Aristotle would be more in tune 


* Art. cit., pp. 351 ff. 
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with the idealism of Plato; Theophrast would have none of this 
but seeks a kind of realism. We should prefer a deeper study 
of Theophrast in his relation to Aristotle and in his own indi- 
viduality, talents and accomplishments. This, undoubtedly, may 
be one of the off-shoots of Ziircher’s work. 

If Ziircher’s thesis is correct (and its wealth of proofs from 
so many sources seems quite irresistible), Theophrast did indeed 
change much of the thought of his master. Yet Cicero did not 
see such great differences between them. Thus, as he felt that 
the Academy and the Peripatos differed more in name than in 
doctrine: Peripateticos et Academicos, nominibus differentes, 
re congruentes (Acad. II, 5), so he pictured Aristotle and 
Theophrastus as interested in much the same studies and author- 
ing like books: Persecutus est Aristoteles animantium omnium 
ortus, victus, figuras: Theophrastus autem stirpium naturas, 
omniumque rerum, quae e terra gignerentur causas atque ra- 
tiones; qua ex cognitione facilior facta est investigatio rerum 
occultissimarum: ab Aristoteleque principe de singulis rebus in 
utramque partem dicendi exercitatio est instituta (De finibus 
V, 4, 10). 

If anything, such a comparison is favorable to Theophrastus, 
who is considered more profound, more the philosopher. Aris- 
totle, as Cicero knew him in the exoterica, is more the man of 
eloquence: Veniet flumen orationis aureum fundens Aristoteles 
(Lucullus, 38,119). From the chapter on the Metaphysics (and 
passim), Theophrast emerges as the more subtle of the two 
leaders of the Peripatos! 

Perhaps one therefore should not make over-much of their 


differences. Ziircher himself suggests that the ancients pos- 


sessed more doctrinal flexibility than later ages which were 
inclined to rigid orthodoxy. Hence they may well have been less 
conscious than we are of differences in doctrine between schools 
or of developments within a school, or reckoned them of lesser 
importance. Thus H. Cherniss has pointed out the fluid char- 
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acter of the Academy, for Plato never established his own 
version of the Ideas as the official teaching of his school. He 
knew and expected that his disciples would not accept his teach- 
ings on blind faith and without criticism and revision and might 


even change them in essentials. Provided they tried to answer 
the problem of the mind and its object, he was satisfied.*® Aris- 
totle too must have allowed leeway in the development of his 
thought, and perhaps would not criticize Theophrastus as 
strongly as Fr. Ziircher does today. Dogmatism seems to have 
entered the scene more with the later Stoics and with the Chris- 
tian writers who had to struggle to insure orthodoxy in Christian 


doctrine. 
* * 


The findings of Ziircher in no wise impugn the importance 
of the CA in the formation of later philosophy. We shall, per- 
haps, unconsciously (or even consciously!) continue to speak of 
Aristotle as its author. But we shall know in our hearts that 
the Aristotle of whom we speak is really a dual personality ! 


Ienatius Brapy, O.F.M. 


Duna Scotus College, Detroit 
On leave at The Francican Institute 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


10H. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 81-85. 


DISCUSSION: 


A Translation of “De Sacramentis” * 


by Francis Rozsaly, S.P. 


The English version of De Sacramentis by Hugh of St. Victor is a 
scholarly, faithful and adequate translation of this important work 
which will be weleomed by scholars, research workers and even by the 
public in general. Professor Deferrari in a simple, lucid style, sucess- 
fully combining the beauty of the original Latin with clear and master- 
ful English together with fidelity to the text, has made a “ classical ” 
translation. 

The importance of Hugh measured by contemporaries is most unique: 
“A useful and most needed book,” “had no equal in his age,” “ most 
famous” ete. are expressions of the highest esteem;* and even today 
a great number of manuscripts give testimony to his fame.? He deeply 
impressed St. Thomas,* St. Bonaventure * and we do not impute without 
sound reason the almost modern psychological insight® to this great 
Augustinian theologian ® who had a universal interest concerning all 
sciences including the Byzantine and Roman culture.’ 


*On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith. By Hucu or St. Victor. 
Translated by Roy J. Deferrari. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1951. Pp. xx + 486, with index. $5.00. 

*M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode (Freiburg, 
1911) II, 230. 

*In Paris alone there are 39 manuscripts available. 

® Summa Theol., II-II q. 5 a, 1 ad 1. 

4 Dogm. Theol. De Deo 1,7 ¢ 13 n 8. 

5° W. Windelband, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie (Tuebingen, 
1950) (XVII), 260. 

*M. Grabmann, Die Grundgedanken des heiligen Augustinus ueber Seele 
und Gott (Koehln, 1929); J. Morgan, The Psychological Teaching of St. 
Augustine (New York, 1932); R. Jolivet, Dieu, soleil ou la doctrine 
Augustinienne de Villumination (Paris, 1934). 

™E. v. Ivanka, Hellenisches und Christliches im Fruehbyzantinischen 
Geistesleben (Vienna, 1948); Warnach, Agape (Duesseldorf, 1951) 27; 
Ueberweg-Geyer, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie (Basel, 1951) II, 
263-267; M. J. Scheeben, Handb. der Kath. Dogmatik (Freiburg, 1948) II, 
280; F. Rozsaly, Hexraemeron St. Ambrosii manuscr. (Budapest, 1941). 
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The greatest task for the translator was to observe and keep within 
limits—so far as possible—the struggle with terminology. The composer 
of this first summa like Radulfus Ardens or Peter Abaelard was prepar- 
ing the way of scholasticism: therefore it would be not historical and 
even less philological to judge Hugh’s writings with the measure of the 
XI1Ith or XIVth century. In our estimation this part of the translation 
is especially interesting and deserves the admiration of scholars.* 

The introduction and the notes to the text give a general idea and 
suggestions for research workers. The translator mentions that the 
new critical text edition made by Brother Charles Buttimer, F. 8S. C., was 
used which has not yet been published. So far as we can judge on the 
basis of the translation we rather hesitate to believe that the “text... 
has cleared up all these difficulties as if by magic. .. .”*® The doctrine 
of Hugh is heterogeneous, his terminology *° and quotations ** are un- 
certain; Aristotelianism is mixed with Neo-Platonism; ** he ventures to 
explain mysteries; ** accepts Cicero’s system ‘* and uses freely Augustine 
and Aristotle; finally Hugh knows and confesses his own shortcomings.*® 
Some changes in the text by comparison with MPL are questionable.*® 

Our impression is that Prof. Deferrari’s translation is an exemplary 
work done in a very high standard, and we are most pleased with the 
exquisite manner in which the utmost care has been taken to present 
the original thoughts of this great pioneer of Western Culture. 

For these reasons the previous book review in THe New ScuHo.asti- 
cismM written by Fr. Matthias Lu '* has completely misjudged the whole 


Of. Peter Lombard’s interpretaions—J. de Ghellenick, L’Essor de la 
littérature Latine au XIle siecle (Paris, 1946) I, 50ff; H. Weisweiler, 
Die Wirksamkeit des Sakramente nach Hugo (Freiburg i. B., 1932.) 

* Preface, p. VIII. 

Of. p. 13 unformed (informis); p. 6 in a measure in form (quodam- 
modo in forma); p. 14 matter of this work (materia informis, materia 
formata, materia prima); p. 29 natura externa; p. 31 causa conditionis; 
p. 51 substance and person; p. 131 beneficial (commodum); p. 142 five 
places (quinque loci). 

™ Pp. 409, 214-216, 235, ef. doctors 154. 

12 Pp. 16, 31, 50, 69, 142, 152, ete. 

** Pp, 90-91, 251. 

14 Pp. 463, 56. 

ss. . reason kept urging me to change certain things . . .,” p. 2. 

Pp. 184, 192, 273, 282, 302, 327, 359, 362-363, 369, 374, 401, 430, 433. 

17 Book review “On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith.” XVII 
(1953), 104-109. 
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situation when he writes: “ A few obscurities in it might well owe their 
origin to many possible causes, unknown to the reviewer, such as mis- 
printing, mistranscribing, or finally the Latin edition of the original text 
itself. The reading public has a right to demand that a few of the 
errors and obscurities be noted here as follows: ” 

With the exception of misprinting none of these errors or obscurities 
exist in the translation and except the last questionable one, all ob- 
jections are mistakes for as we see: 


1. Objection: “The passage of p. 9, line 11-16 has lost the clarity 
of thought, as it is well established in the Patrologia Latina of Migne 
... The English . .. ‘from that mode* does not convey the meaning 
of the Latin.” 

As matter of fact this is the only good and possible translation. The 
suggestion of the reviewer that Mopo to be translated with THEN is with- 
out sense in this Augustinian terminology.'* 

2. Objection: “It is not safe to interpret two different words 
SEMINARI and NASCI with one and the same verb TO BE GENERATED.” 

This note is careless for we found SEMINATUR six times as having been 
translated GENERATED and NASCITUR, four times as having been translated 
as IT IS BORN, each time in its proper sense.’® 


** Parallel places: pp. 42, 43, 56, 82, 89, 167-169, 174, 180, 193, 206, 210- 
214, 218, 219, 235, 295, 306, 325, 332, 339, 340, 342-345, 353, 396, 397-400, 
404, 440456, 464. 

In St. Augustine’s Ep. 80 ¢2, 82. ¢17 ... ullo modo . . ibid. ¢ 28, ¢ 32: 
. . . Quo autem modo ... De Civitate Dei XIX 19, ibid., XV c¢ 22: illo 
modo quo; XIV ¢ 12,1; De Trinitete II 1, III 1; De Immortalitate Animae 
XI 18: eodem modo... quoquomodo sunt . . . Contra Acad. II 20, 43; 
De Musica ¢ 40; De Libero Arbitrio I 7, 6; III 10, 29; III 17, 49; De Mor. 
Eccl. et Man. I 25, 16; De div. Qu. 83: q 31, 1; q 69,1; q 19; De Quaest. ad 
Simplicianum q 2, 5; q 2, 2. Especially De Div. Qu. 83 q 6, q 69, q 54.—Of. 
PL 176, 188: “ Propterea in caeteris rebus prius informis materia facta 
est ac deinde formata, ut eo ipso demonstraretur quod ab illo prius non 
existentia accepissent essentiam, sine quo modo formam et ordinem non 
poterant habere confusa. Eodem modo .. .” and the Augustinian compo- 
sition in De Beata Vita ¢ 34 PL 32, 975: “ Veritas ut sit, fit per aliquem 
summum donum, a quo procedit et in quem se perfecta convertit. Ipsi 
autem summo modo nullus alius modus imponitur: si enim summus modus 
per alium summum modum modus est, per seipsum modus est. Sed etiam 
summus modus necesse est ut verus modus sit. Ut igitur veritas modo 
gignitur, ita modus veritate cognoscitur. Neque igitur veritas sine modo, 
neque modus sine veritate unquam fuit.” Cf. also E. Gilson, The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1940) pp. 53-55. 

137. 
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3. Objection: “‘ Person is the individual element of rational sub- 
stance’ sounds wrong in doctrine (cf. Boethius) and does not corre- 
spond to the Latin—Persona est individuum rationalis substantiae.” 

The doctrine of Hugh concerning the metaphysical union of body and 
soul, his principium individuationis requires the translation in the sense 
he thought: “ Person is the individual element of rational substance ” 
as Prof. Deferrari translated. 

4. Objection: “‘It is possible to examine fully how it (the soul) 
withdraws’ promises more than what Hugh said in Latin... .” 

This is not the case since we read afterwards in the text p. 436: 
“We have, however learned from many examples. .. .” 

5. Objection: “‘ Aristotle says that it (the soul) was a fourth body’ 
is a good translation. But its Latin text could not be correct, because 
Aristotle. . . .” 7° 

Since the manuscripts have the Latin text the mistake was made by 
Hugh, therefore can not be changed. 

6. Objection: “‘ That simplicity (of God) where something not 
formable is formed or reformed’ sounds dissonant with what Hugh 
said (p. 474)... .” 

The Latin (non formabile aliquid) was translated correctly; and the 
reviewer's proposition: “ nothing formable” (i.e. nihil formabile) does 
not make sense in connection with this text. 


Another reviewer, Philotheus Boehner was mistaken the same way ** 
and wants to change the Latin text against unanimous manuscript 
tradition. 

Scholars should be grateful for this excellent translation and we are 
most certainly happy to have this difficult work done in such a high 
standard. 


Mt. St. Joseph College 
Derby, N. Y. 


*° Of. E. Rohde, Psyche (New York, 1925), p. 493; W. Jaeger, Aristotle 
Oxford, 1950), pp. 40, 251. 

*2 Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., book review on ”he Sacraments of the 
Christian Faith, in the Philosophy and Phenomenological Research Buffalo, 
XIII (1953), 252-253, “She would seem to be preferred to man unte 
damnation ” should be read as “she would seem to be preferred to man unto 
domination.” Cf. p. 329: “ For if she had been from the head, she would 
have been made from the highest and she would seem to have been created 
for domination.” 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It had been the hope of the Secretary that the Proceedings of the 
twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association held at the University of Notre Dame on April 7 and 8, 
1953, weuld be available to the members by July 1. As we go to press 
for the July issue of THe New ScHOLASTICISM, we are still waiting to 
receive two of the papers read at the general sessions and several of 
the papers for the sectional meetings; hence it will be impossible to 
have the Proceedings ready before the middle of August. This later 
appearance, however, will have some advantage in that earlier appear- 
ance means that the Proceedings is published at a time when the printing 
of annuals, such as our Proceedings, is at its very height. As a result 
of this delay, the printer has agreed to make no advance in price of 
our forthcoming Proceedings over that of the last issue despite the very 
great increase in cost of labor and material. 


TWENTy-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


In May a personal invitation was extended to each member of the 
Association to volunteer a paper at one of the six sectional meetings 
for our Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
April 20 and 21, 1954. Volunteers are asked to give a one hundred 
and fifty word summary of how they would treat the subject selected, 
forwarding the same to the chairman of the section concerned. It is 
very much hoped that there will be a wider response to this invitation 
than in the past. Our great objective is to secure the widest possible 
active support of all the members of the Association. We feei that 
this is one way of arriving at this end. The invitation also contained 
the request for commentators on the papers. Copies of the papers to 
be read will be sent to the commentators not later than February 1, 
1954. We must again emphasize the necessity of keeping to the one-half 
hour limit for all of the papers at all sessions. There is no other way 
of securing the wide discussion which our annual meetings are designed 
to provoke. 
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As Ornuers See Us 


Our membership will be interested in this brief quotation from a 
review of Volume 26 of our Proceedings on “Philosophy and the 
Experimental Sciences.” The following quotation is taken from the 
April 1953 issue of the The Thomist: 


One receives the clear impression from this volume that American 
scholastic philosophers take a realistic view of the accomplishments of 
modern science and its methodology. They do not condemn the experimental 
sciences, nor do they attempt to tell their proponents how to develop them. 
Rather they are at pains to show that science can be right, and scholastic 
philosophy even more right, provided everyone keeps the respective areas 
of discourse properly separated one from the other. The prevalent view of 
the Association seems to be one of concordism, after the Louvain school, 
between philosophy and modern science. 

A refreshing note is sounded in two discussions by Frs. W. H. Kane, O. P. 
and B. M. Ashley, 0. P. from the Albertus Magnus Lyceum of Physical 
Science, River Forest, Illinois, who advocate a more unified view of the 
science of nature in the pure tradition of Aristotle and St. Thomas. While 
not offering so facile a solution to modern difficulties as the majority view, 
this suggests a more basic integration, not only of science with philosophy, 
but even within the modern sciences themselves. The idea is so pregnant 
with possibilities for directing contemporary scientific thought into a 
Thomistic orientation that it would seem to merit a leading position on 
subsequent agenda for the philosophy of science. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MEETINGS: 


THe ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHERS 


The Eleventh International Congress of Philosophers will he held 
in Brussels in August 1953. There will be 500 contributions in English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish language. The Proceedings con- 


sisting of fourteen volumes, thirteen of which have already been pub- 
lished in May and one in August, are already available at the North 
Holland Publishing Company, 68-70 N. Z. Voorburgwal, Amsterdam C, 
Netherlands. The full set of volumes is priced at $25.00 with single 
volumes at $1.80 to $3.00, on the following subjecis to be discussed at 
the Congress: 1) Theory of Philosophy, 2) Epistemology, 3) Meta- 
physies and Ontology, 4) Experience and Metaphysics, 5) Logic- 
Analysis-Philosophy of Mathematics, 6) Philosophy and Methodology 
of Science of Nature, 7) Philosophical Problem of Psychology, 8) 
Philosophical History—Philosophy of Culture, 9) Social Philosophy, 
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Political Philosophy, and Juridical Philosophy, 10) Philosophy of 
Values—Ethies and Aestheties, 11) Philosophy of Religion, 12) The 
History of Philosophy: Methodology—Antiquity and Middle Age, 13) 
History of Philosophy: Modern and Contemporary, 14) Supplementary 
volume—Indices. Dr. Vernon Bourke of St. Louis University, Dr. 
Donald Gallagher of Marquette University and Rev. Leo Schumacher 
of St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, have been appointed as delegates 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association to the International 
Congress. Papers at the International Congress will be read by Dr. 
Gallagher and Professor Elie Denissoff, University of Notre Dame, 
both of whom are members of this Association. A number of other 
members plan to attend the Congress. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, WESTERN DIVISION 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at Washington University 
in St. Louis on April 30, May 1 and May 2, 1953. The chief papers 
consisted of the following subjects, summaries of which had been 
published by the Philosophical Review: 1) “Symbols-Ideal Entities 
and Classes” by Walter Cerf of Brooklyn College, 2) “ What are 
Abstract Entities?” by Hilary Putnam of Western University, 3) 
“ Contemporary Interpretation of the Problem of Universals ” by Camp- 
bell Crockett, University of Cincinnati. 4) “ Desire, Reason, and 
Choice” by Donald Oliver, University of Missouri, 5) “ Universal 
Rights” by Paul Ziff, University of Michigan, 6) “ Moral Emotions 
and Emotivism” by Robert G. Trumbell of State University of Iowa, 
7) “Ethies and Behavior” by Donald C. Hodges, University of 
Missouri, 8) “ Epistemology of Indian Materialism” by Dale Riepe, 
University of South Dakota, 9) “Is Quantity Prior to Quality?” by 
George K. Plochmann of Southern Illinois University, 10) “ Analytical 
Philosophy and Analytical Proposition” by Irving N. Copi, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 11) “ A Synthetical A Prior? Proposition” by Leo 
Simons of University of Missouri, 12) “ Robert Grosseteste and Philo- 
sophical Method” by Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University, 13) 
“The Principle of a Four Corner Negation in Indian Philosophy” by 
P. T. Raju, University of Illinois, 14) “ Observations Prefatory to a 


Philosophy of Religion” by Bruce T. Rily of Youngstown College. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION—EASTERN DIVISION 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, will take place at the University of Rochester on De- 
cember 28-30, 1953. The program committee is planning a number of 
symposia which will probably be published sometime before the meeting 
in a volume like that of the previous year. These symposia will consist 
of two papers on a given theme as not to exceed 6,000 words in length. 
There will be comment by two other designated speakers and discussion 
from the floor. The following subjects have been suggested for 
symposia: 1) Ethical Reasoning, 2) Problems of Philosophical Psy- 
chology, 3) Philosophical Significance of Work in Mathematical Logic, 
4) Justification in Science, 5) Epistemological Priority and Reduction, 
6) Specific Problems in Normative Ethies, 7) Philosophy of Religion: 
a) Recent Views of the Nature of God, b) Metaphysical-Theological 
Language, 8) Interpretation and Evaluation in Esthetics. 


CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The East Central Conference of our Association held its last meeting 
of the academic year at St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, May 17, 1953, 
with Rev. Joseph Buckley, 8. M., giving a paper on “ Man’s Last End” 
and Rev. John Kleinz of Pontifical College Josephinum on “ Philosophy 
of Human Rights in Modern Germany.” Rev. Dr. Leo Schumacher of 
St. Mary Seminary is chairman and Rev. Matthew Menges, O. F. M., 
of Our Lady of the Angels Seminary, Cleveland, is secretary. 

The New York Regional Conference held five meetings during the 
academic year. The first was on Oceober 19, 1952, with Sister Mary 
Alethea, 8. C., of College Mount St. Vincent leading the discussion on 
“The Origin of the Rational Soul in St. Thomas and the Contemporary 
Philosophy.” At the second meeting on November 16, Professor Henry 
O’Brien spoke on the subject, “The Existence of God and St. 
Augustine’s De Libero Arbitrio.” The third meeting on February 8, 
1953, heard Dr. Attileo M. Salerno of St. John University on the subject, 
“ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Scholastic Epistemology.” The 
March 15 meeting heard Dr. Francis P. MeQuade of Fordham Uni- 
versity as speaker on “ Portrait of the Philosopher as a Teacher.” The 
final meeting, which was on May 10, 1953, was a discussion on 
“ Reflections on the National Meeting at Notre Dame,” which was an 
exchange of views and reactions to the Notre Dame meeting of our 
Association. 
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The Pennsylvania Regional Conference had its last meeting of the 
academic year April 25 at St. Joseph College, Philadelphia. The 
subject of the discussion was “ The Validity of Natural Ethies without 
a Natural Law.” Dr. E. Russell Naughton of La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia, was named permanent secretary. 

Professors E, K. Francis, Herbert Johnston, and John J. FitzGerald 
of Notre Dame University and Rev. Paul Kennedy of West Baden 
College contributed to the panel discussions at the Indiana Philosophical 
Association at Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
on April 18, 1953. The general subject of the meeting was “ Methodology 
and Social Sciences.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


We are in receipt of the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Jesuit Philosophical Association containing the papers 
read at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 14, 1952. In addition to the presi- 
dential address of Rev. Murel Vogel, S. J., on the subject of “ Dissemi- 
nation of Scholastic Philosophy Through Lay Discussion Groups,” 
there were papers on “ Hylemorphism and Quantum Mechanics” by 
Rev. Joseph F. Wulftange, 8. J. and “ Hylemorphism: Dead or Alive” 
by Rev. Merriel F. Greene, 8. J. Advance publication of the papers for 
distribution at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Jesuit Philosophical 
Association at South Bend, Indiana, April 6, 1953 was provided prior 
to the meeting. The subjects were “ Unity of Metaphysics” by Rev. 
Robert F. Harvanek, 8. J., of West Baden College, “The Unity in 
Contemporary Personality Theory ” by Rev. John A. Gasson, 8. J., of 
Spring Hil! College, and “ Unity and Philosophical Instruction”: the 
Jesuit Education Association Committee Report. Rev. Joseph T. Clark, 
8. J., of Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, New York is the Secretary. 

The Musurgia reprint of the Parma edition of Opera Omnia of St. 
Thomas is still available in single volumes at $8.75 (except volumes 3, 
10, 11, 13, 14, and 18, in the 24 volume set) at Barnes and Noble, 105 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Henry Regnery Company of Chicago, Illinois announced a 
symposium on the subject “Return to Reason: Essays in Realistic 
Philosophy.” The Editor of the series, Professor John Wild, of 
Harvard, defines a realist “ as an empiricist who is prepared to dedicate 
himself to the task of revolutionary revival, nothing less than the 
reconstruction of philosophy itself.” The contributors, all members of 
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the Association for Realistie Philosophy, seek to show in a variety of 
ways how the classical doctrines of philosophy formulated by the 
greatest of ancient and medieval thinkers can be critically reformulated 
and constructively applied to the problems of our age. The contributors 
in addition to Professor Wild are Dr. Charles Malik, the Minister of 
Lebanon, Harmon M. Chapman of New York University, Oliver Martin 
of Rhode Island University, Jesse De Baur of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Stanley M. Thompson, Jr., of the University of Chicago, Frances 
H. Parker of Haverford College, Henry Veatch of Indiana University, 
Eliseo Vivas of Northwestern University, William A. Banner of 
Harvard University, John Ladd of Brown University, Robert Jordan 
of University of the South, Harry 8. Broudy of State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Mass., and J. Arthur Martin of Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. The contributors seek to oppose current nihilism and sub- 
jectivism and argue there are phenomenological data not accessible to 
the methods of the restricted sciences, that metaphysics is a strictly 
empirical discipline, that knowledge of independent existence can be 
obtained, and that from such knowledge stable principles for the 
guidance of individual and social life may be derived. 


A. Hart, 
National Secretary 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Book Reviews 


The Existentialist Revolt. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1952. Pp. x + 254, with index. $3.50. 


Few critics of “ existentialism” have approached the subject better 
prepared than Kurt F. Reinhardt, of Stanford University. Even before 
his studies under Karl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger and Edmund Husserl, 
he had read German translations of Kierkegaard. Apparently it was 
the Dane who urged him on to Heidelberg and Freiburg, where besides 
getting the feel of modern “ existentialism,” he encountered Aristotle, 
Augustine and Aquinas. Thus began the speculation which after thirty 
years incubation appears in The Existentialist Revolt. 

With the fanfare that recently hailed Simone de Beauvoir as France’s 
number two “ existentialist” still echoing, some may be disappointed 
that she fails to appear in Reinhardt’s study. But her good friend and 
France’s notorious number one “ existentialist ” is there, “ The Ape of 
Lucifer: Jean-Paul Sartre "—along with Kierkegaard, “ Either-Or 
Nietzsche, “ Man-God or God-Man? ”’—Husserl and Heidegger, “ The 
Call of Truth and Being”—Karl Jaspers, “Shipwreck or Home- 
coming? ”—and Gabriel Marcel, “From Refusal to Invocation.” 
Chapters devoted to these writers make up the body of the book, 
prefaced by an enquiry into the problem of human existence and 
concluded with an examination of the thematic structure of “ exist- 
entialism.” 

Whatever one thinks of the meaning or worth of “ existentialism,” 
it is unthinkable to deny its present vogue . . . even though it be ominous 
and diffieult to explain. The sophisticated student must reckon with 
men like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Husserl and Marcel no matter how 
dimly he may view Sartre and Camus, de Beauvoir, Kafka or Richard 
Wright. But it is these literary “ existentialists”’ who have made 
“ existentialism ” nominally or in effect familiar to multitudes who may 
never have heard of Kierkegaard or Heidegger. 

This phenomenon was noticed, of course, by Marjorie Grene back in 
1948, in her Dreadful Freedom, Her work remains significant and 
should not be forgotten in the light of more recent studies, such as 
Collins’ The Evxistentialists, Blackham’s Six Ezistentialist Thinkers, 
Dempsey’s The Psychology of Sartre or Kuhn’s Encounter with 
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Nothingness. Reinhardt’s study is much more detailed and biographical 
than Grene’s and Kuhn’s, shows none of Blackham’s preference for 
Sartre, gives a much wider view of “ existentialism” than Dempsey’s 
and while rather paralleling Collins’ excellent work, which appeared 
at about the same time, manifests a broader and deeper reading of 
original sources. 

More clearly, perhaps, than any of these writers Reinhardt exposes 
the many-sidedness of “ existentialism.” Whether it be a philosophy or 
not, certainly its champions neither have sprung from the same mold 
nor embraced the same Weltanschauung. By no stretch of the imagin- 
ation can the atheist and now pro-Communist Sartre be equated with 
Heidegger or Marcel. Christian “ existentialists,” who anchor man with 
all his dreadful anxieties and despairs in some divine Absolute or 
existence must be kept separate from atheistic “ existentialists ” who 
scorn existence as superfluous and absurd yet with the absurdest of 
logic argue that man must keep plodding on—to find life’s only value 
and meaning in hopelessness. In short “ existentialism ” is a misleading 
and deceptive word. 

Yet “ existentialists ” do have something in common. Reinhardt shows 
that in spite of eccentricities and aberrations, they are serious, pene- 
trating thinkers or at least writers with remarkable ability to picture 
what they take to be man’s universal and all-absorbing preoccupation 
with Hamlet’s “to be or not to be.” Self-preservation versus self- 
annihilation are the contrary terms of man’s torturous shuttling. 
“ Existentialism” likewise agrees in condemning and shunning all 


speculative philosophical systems in favor of concentrating solely on 
individual existences. Moreover it exalts man’s personal, individual 
worth, freedom and responsibility—even when it seems impossible to 
existentialists ” thinking that man has any 
worth at all—not to mention his being free or so supremely the dictator 
of his fate! 


find justification for some “ 


This seems the special value of Reinhardt’s work, that in addition 
to its familiarity with the sources and biographical data, it success- 
fully illustrates the convergences as well as divergences of leading 
“ existentialists.” But if they are so contradictory among themselves 
and some of them so destructive of basic human verities as critics claim, 
how account for their success? This is the question which has cropped 
up when this reviewer has lectured on “ existentialism,” especially of 
Sartre’s variety. If this philosophy which amounts to the denial of 
philosophy is so inconsistent and, in its popular forms at least, so 
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nihilistic, frustrating and derisive of man’s faculties, aspirations and 
worth, why is it flourishing? It has spread in France and in Germany 
and is making inroads into American thought. This fact as well as some 
effort to explain it deserves as much attention as is so regularly given 
to “existentialism’s” history. But Reinhardt gives no such propor- 
tionate treatment. In fact he seems little concerned with this tantalizing 
aspect of “ existentialism.” 

He is otherwise occupied, trying to discover in “ existentialism ” some- 
thing of a stepping-stone to the philosophia perennis. This is the 
philosophy which he champions as being “‘ existentially’ alive in the 
timeless validity of its essential principles.” On this latter point, 
Scholastics will agree with him. But they are likely to differ about the 
author’s hopefulness for “ existentialism ”—that in some way it may 
serve the cause of the philosophia perennis. Yet few will doubt that 
Dr. Reinhardt has written an informative and scholarly work, objective 
in the fullest sense of the word. Those already familiar with “ exist- 
entialism ” will find it stimulating. Those still unacquainted with this 
contemporary and virulent seduction of philosophical thinking should 
welcome it gratefully. It certainly ranks among the best of introductions 
which have appeared. 

JosEPH B. McALLISTER 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Natural and Mathematical 
Sciences. By Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B., Ph.D. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1952. Pp. vii + 188, with index. $3.75. 


Many college seniors are graduating with little appreciation of the 
great stir of life that is newly awakened in the higher learning. A 
mathematics major may be totally unaware that there are different 
views on the very foundations of mathematics; majors in chemistry, 
biology and geology may not possess, with their diploma, any notion 
of the many problems that are now viewed as endogenous to each of 
these branches of learning. While some of these students will meet these 
questions in graduate study, a great number of them will remain 
ignorant of these questions—a factor which may or may not affect their 
specialty, but which surely leaves a lack of finish and completion on their 
cultural outlook. 
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This book aims to effect a partial remedy of this situation for majors 
in mathematics or in the physical sciences. It attempts “. . . to supply 
basic material for an integrated course in the philosophy of natural 
science and mathematics on the senior college level.” At the same time. 
“Tt aims to furnish those professors in the natural science and mathe- 
maties divisions of our liberal arts colleges with necessary motivation 
and background material that will enable them to keep their students 
aware of the totality of reality, of the universal character of true 
learning, and of the interrelationships of the various branches of 
knowledge.” 

The book is divided into two sections. The first seven chapters, 
comprising the first part, contain material which is considered as 
necessary background material for the student. These seven chapters 
propose the following problems: the distinction between philosophy and 
science, the need for a critique of the sciences, the hierarchy of specu- 
lative sciences, the nature of knowledge, various views of nature, 
scientism and mathematicism. The second portion of the book deals 
with the philosophy of nature, the physical and the biological sciences, 
and contains some concluding chapters on the foundations of mathe- 
matics, and on the nature, characteristics, value and unity of science. 

It is difficult to judge a book of this sort which was written primarily 
as a text book, unless one has had the opportunity to use it as a guide 
in teaching a course of this type. However, the book adequately fulfills 
its dual purpose as an instrument for student and for teacher. In 
fact, it can be signalized as being the first textbook in English that 
considers some of the current problems of philosophy and science in 
the light of the Thomistic tradition of thought. It is a “ first” also in 
the sense that it succeeds in offering a kaleidoscopic picture of the 
variety of views—both within and outside Thomism—that are being 
proposed on the problem of philosophy and science. Finally, it is a 
“first” also in its definite claim that questions on the nature of the 
higher branches of learning are metaphysical difficulties, and not 
principally nor solely those of logie or the philosophy of nature. 

The solution proposed by the author to this problem is that which 
views the distinction of three speculative sciences as due to the mental 
act of positive abstraction as total—yielding the material for natural 
philosophy and science—or as formal—resulting in mathematical 
natures. Metaphysics, in this view, arises from the mental act of 
separation. Both the philosophy and the sciences of nature are due 
to total abstraction; their chief difference lies in the fact that the 
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sciences resolve their findings in the observable, while the philosophy 
of nature resolves its conclusions in terms of the intelligible. Further, 
the author maintains that the physical sciences are not necessarily 
mathematical; those which are subjected to mathematization are called 
“middle sciences.” 

More detailed treatment is given to such branches of learning as 
physics, chemistry, astronomy and geology; botany, animal and human 
biology are also considered. The descriptive traits proposed as identifica- 
tory of these subjects are plausible and acceptable, but a strict, 
metaphysical solution is not offered. 

The printing, format and arrangement of the book is good. Each 
chapter has a small, summary outline at the beginning; at the close 
of each chapter there is placed a list of suggested readings, a number 
of topies for discussion, a series of questions on the material contained 
in the chapter, and the footnotes proper to each chapter. The book 
is prefaced by an Introduction written by the Most Rev. Joseph M. 
Marling—which stresses the timeliness of the book—and is concluded 
with a selected bibliography of books and articles, and an adequate 
index. 

Congratulations are due the author, who did her graduate work in 
physics and mathematics, for writing a reputable work on the nature 
and foundations of these sciences. Her talents, patience and effort in 
gathering together so many strands of thought are to be commended, 
and it is hoped that the book will, as its author hopes, contribute “. . . 
toward developing the student’s ability to understand and attack 
intelligently the problems of modern science and arrive at sound con- 
clusions in line with Christian principles. . . .” 


Epwarp A. Maztiarz, C. PP. 


Saint Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana 


Saint Thomas Aquinas; A Biographical Study. By Angelus Walz, 
O. P. English ‘Translation by Sebastian Bullough, O. P. West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1951. Pp. xi -++- 254, 
with index. $3.50. 


The author of this work is a German Dominican Father who lectures 
at the Angelicum in Rome; and it was originally published in Italian 
in 1945. The Master-General of the Order expressed a desire that the 
book should be translated into the principal European languages, and 
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it was in accordance with this wish that Fr. Sebastian Bullough under- 
took the present translation. A number of additions and corrections 
have been made for this edition, and we now have in English an up-to- 
date and thorough study of St. Thomas’ life, incorporating the latest 
researches into his movements and activities and into the chronological 
order of his writings. We can be grateful, therefore, to the author 
and to the translator for a valuable source of biographical information, 
in which fact is sifted from fiction. The book is well documented, and 
it is furnished at the beginning with a map illustrating St. Thomas’ 
journeys in Italy and at the end with a chronological table of his life 
and writings. There is a bibliography, and there are also indices of 
persons and subjects. 

It does not seem possible to clear up all the disputed points in con- 
nection with the life and writings of St. Thomas. For example, it is 
often said that he lectured for a time in the studium generale attached 
to the papal court. But it is arguable that he lectured in the Dominican 
priory in the place where the papal court was residing and that he did 
not hold regular office in the studium curiae. The author, therefore, 
leaves the question open “ whether or no St. Thomas was ever lector or 
regent in the studium attached to the papal court.” Again, did St. 
Thomas ever write the commentary on the Canticle of Canticles which 
various writers have attributed to him? If so, it is odd that it has 
proved untraceable. The author leaves the question open, though he 
seems to think it unlikely that the commentary was in fact ever written. 
In regard to the Office and Mass of Corpus Christi, Fr. Walz recognizes . 
that St. Thomas “evidently took inspiration from already existent 
liturgical texts.” 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, it is a biographical and not a 
doctrinal study. But one can hardly write about St. Thomas without 
alluding to the content of his teaching; and the author’s judgment is 
that “ Aquinas’ greatest achievement in the world of thought was the 
synthesis of Augustine and Aristotle.” This summary judgment pos- 
sibly does less than justice to the intellectual achievement of one who 
was not simply a skilful mason fitting two blocks of stone together. That 
St. Thomas was more than this is of course recognized by the author, 
who says that “he turned the Aristotle of history into something more 
Aristotelian than Aristotle himself had ever thought of.” Fr. Walz 
means, no doubt, that St. Thomas developed potentialities of Aristotle’s 
thought which had not been envisaged by the philosopher himself. In 
doing this, however, he performed a creative and original work the 
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nature of which is perhaps not best described by saying that he com- 
bined Aristotle with Augustine. The author adds that Thomism “ is not 
only a philosophy: it is rather the whole ensemble of philosophical and 
theological teaching which is derived from the system of Aquinas.” 
This may be true; but, if so, it follows that no one can be properly 
speaking a “Thomist” unless he adheres to St. Thomas’ theological 
position. We should then have to distinguish between the Thomism of 
St. Thomas and what is today often expounded as “ Thomism.” 

The author brings out in the course of the work some of the charac- 
teristies of St. Thomas’ personality, his love of prayer, for example, his 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and his unassuming kindness. But 
some readers may possibly find the abundant use of honorific titles not 
quite to their taste. In the short preface alone St. Thomas appears as 
“holy Doctor,” “ Angelic Doctor,” and “ Prince of Theologians.” Later 
on he appears, accurately but oddly, as “Professor d’Aquino.” One 
has no quarrel with the titles in themselves, of course; but they are 
perhaps a little out of place in a scholarly work of this kind. 

The translator has added a useful note on the organization of the 
Dominican Order, explaining the meaning of certain terms with which 
some readers may be unfamiliar. 

Freperick C, Copieston, S. J. 


Heytrop College, 
England. 


Logic: The Art of Defining and Reasoning. By John A. Oesterle. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xviii +- 250, with index. 
$2.85. 


Oesterle has performed a valuable service to teachers of logic in 
translating the Organon, as illuminated by the Commentaries of St. 
Thomas and St. Albert, into an elementary, one-semester, logic text- 
book. In addition to this, Oesterle has provided a wealth of exercise 
material, including both study questions on each chapter, testing the 
student’s comprehension of the matter covered; and approximately 40 
easily detachable pages of objective-type exercise problems, ordered to 
giving the student practice in using the determined means necessary for 
developing the art of logical thinking. Included, for example, is an 
exercise letting the student determine for himself the valid moods of 
the syllogism, and an exercise in determining the reasoning employed 
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in an article from the Summa—an exercise well calculated to give 
the student a vivid example of the complex order of St. Thomas’s 
reasoning. Finally, Oesterle provides us with two appendices, the first, 
giving St. Thomas’s answer to the question, why is logic necessary? 
and giving his division of logic according to the three acts of the 
mind as found in the first lesson of his Commentary on the Posterior 
Analytics. The second appendix, containing some important doctrine 
on notions introductory to the second act of the intellect, is a trans- 
lation of the first chapter of Aristotle’s On Interpretation together with 
St. Thomas’s three-lesson commentary. This latter text is a splendid 
example of the way St. Thomas reads, outlines, and analyzes an im- 
portant text; and the student can learn from the study of this com- 
mentary, something of how to read an important text critically and in 
an orderly manner. Neither of these translations is, at present, other- 
wise available in English. 

The order followed in the text is precisely that indicated by St. 
Thomas in the first lesson of his Commentary on the Posterior 
Analytics. After an introduction on the meaning and division of logic, 
based on St. Albert’s illuminating “De Natura Logicae” (Com- 
mentaria in De Praedicabilibus, Tract. I), the first part of the text 
treats the first operation of the mind and is almost exclusively material 
logie. Included are chapters on the predicables and the categories, and 
the whole of the first part is shown to be explicitly ordered to definition. 

The second part, the logic of the act of composition and division, 
follows closely the order of Aristotle’s On Interpretation. Noteworthy 
here is the chapter on supposition, an eminently clear exposition of a 
most important and most misunderstood point in logic—usually treated, 
when at all, as a consideration proper to the logic of the first act of 
the mind. 

The third part of the text, the logic of the act of reasoning, is 
treated from the standpoint of both formal and material logic, with a 
chapter indicating the nature of demonstrative reasoning, dialectical 
reasoning, rhetorical and poetical argumentation. Noteworthy here is 
the chapter on induction, where Oesterle shows that the validity of 
the formal consequence that belongs to induction cannet be understood 
except in relation to the syllogism, and gives a well-reasoned analysis 
of the common mode of inductive reasoning. 

What makes Oesterle’s introductory text superior to others on the 
market is the strict scientific order followed and the inclusion of both 
material and formal logic. His book is ordered to the art of defining 
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and reasoning—and not simply to the mental setting-up exercises of 
propositional and syllogistical dexterity, a Kantian treatment character- 
istic of those who seem to forget that Aristotelian logic is the method 
of philosophy and of knowledge generally, and not a science of pure 
form, a form conceived as bearing no relation to the content of knowl- 
edge. The student knows, for example, why he is considering the 
categories, and why this consideration comes after that of the predicables 
and before that of division. The bolt-from-the-blue, “take it on faith 
that this is important” approach, where the student does not know 
where he is going or why, finds no place here. Given that Aristotle 
is the master, and that St. Thomas and St. Albert are his best interpre- 
ters in logic, Oesterle’s text reflects faithful discipleship. 

Those who know Oe6esterle’s earlier text on logic, based on the 
Summulae of John of St. Thomas, will be pleased to find here a text 
with like advantages, but with the disadvantages eliminated. The 
advantages retained are these: a brief, easily teachable text—approxi- 
mately 150 octavo pages of doctrine—with ample exercise material well- 
chosen to bring out the doctrine, in work-book form. The disadvantages 
eliminated are: lack of order, when measured by the Organon; and 
certain inadequacies reflected by a text based on the Summulae. 

The text lacks an exposition of certain topics which might be 
considered by some desirable, such as a consideration of the relation 
of logic to scientifie grammar, a treatment of first and second intentions, 
the tree of Porphyry, contraposition, ete. The present reviewer would 
like to see a line or so of explanation when words like genus, substance, 
definition, ete. are first introduced, giving the etymology and relating 
the technical use of these words in logic to their first impositions; for 
this is an important methodological procedure in philosophy—one that 
cannot be learned too soon nor too well. But all will agree that the 
problem faced by authors of textbooks is that of finding what is 
doctrinally essential, presenting it in the proper order, and ruthlessly 
avoiding anything accidental. Oesterle has met and solved this problem, 
however desirable a consideration of topies extrinsic to his purpose 
might be. The top quarter of the students in a normal logie class can 
very easily, and with comprehension and understanding, read this 
text, and do the exercises. And, because the proper order has been 
followed, it is now easy for the teacher—and no doubt those who have 
four semester hours for logie will find it desirable—to add material 
from the Organon to his course without doing violence to the orderly 
progression of traditional logical doctrine. (This might be made still 
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easier if, in subsequent editions, Oesterle were to make explicit his 
sources by adding to each chapter a paragraph of references.) 

Dr. Oesterle’s book will be surpassed only by one which finds a way 
of coming still closer to the Organon, one which conforms still more 
closely to the original notion of “ text-book ”’—a compilation of texts 
in proper order. But the present book is well-adapted to the formation 
of teachers who could use such a compilation of texts with profit. 


Rosert L. CUNNINGHAM 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ethics. By Vernon J. Bourke. Christian Wisdom Series. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xii + 497, with index. $4.25. 


A textbook that is well-written and easily teachable from the stand- 
point of method and technique, written by an excellent scholar and 
teacher is always most welcome. Bourke’s Ethics will be of great 
benefit both to teacher and student, since good textbooks in moral 
philosophy are rare. This first volume in the Macmillan Series of 
College Texts truly serves the purpose of this Series.1 After a careful 
examination and use of this text in the classroom, I have found that 
this book deserves much praise. Though no work is the final word on 
any subject, this text has an added distinction and advantage over many 
modern textbooks in ethics. Whereas many modern writers claim to be 
true to the thought of St. Thomas but actually are not, the author is 
always faithful and careful in his interpretation of Thomistiec principles. 
He has diligently carried out his purpose of adapting the thought of 
St. Thomas to meet the practical needs of the modern student of ethics. 

Divided into two parts, Part I or General Ethics begins with a 
consideration of the nature of a Christian ethics, the natural and super- 
natural end of man, and the relation of ethics to the sciences, especially 
metaphysies and moral theology. Though the controversial aspects 
involved in these points are many, the author has succeeded in giving 
a capable treatment of them. 


*The purpose of this Series is to provide universities and colleges with 
adequate texts in every phase of philosophy. The second volume of this 
Series in print, Natural Theology by Gerard Smith, 8S. J. is an outstanding 
contribution to philosophic thought. 
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In no other textbook in moral philsophy does one find a more thorough 
analysis of the psychological stages of the moral act (Chapter IIT). 
Following this analysis is a detailed exposition of right reason and the 
rational order. Here again, though implicit in the writings of St. 
Thomas, one meets for the first time an illuminating account of the 
moral syllogism, showing the distinction between the cognitive moral 
syllogism and the operative syllogism, the one terminating in the judg- 
ment of conscience, the other in the last practical judgment or the 
judgment of choice (Chapter VIII). 

When law is related to reason, the author clarifies a confusion made 
by many modern writers that is worth noting. Though they have been 
often identified, moral obligation is a more generic term than duty 
(pp. 181, 329). Since moral obligation or moral law applies to all the 
virtues, it is a misconception to limit moral law exclusively to the virtue 
of justice. Duty, on the other hand, has place only in the matter of 
justice since it is that which is owed to another. The tendency among 
modern Catholie writers to reduce all moral problems to problems of 
justice, for example, when treating the problems in special ethics under 
the divisions of man’s duties to God, his duties to self, and his duties 
to others, is a tendency that is somewhat of a deviation from the 
procedure of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Another point that might be mentioned deals with conscience and 
moral obligation (Chapter VI). The author states that the Thomistic 
doctrine on the nature of moral conscience and its relation to practical 
science has no place for a doubtful conscience, where opinion and doubt 
are contrasted with the intellectual act of judgment. As long as the 
agent is in doubt as to the moral value of a performed or proposed 
action, he has no judgment of conscience (pp. 204-205). The attitudes 
of tutiorism, probabiliorism, equiprobabilism, probabilism and laxism 
are, therefore, modern attempts to explain acts of conscience where the 
condition of doubt is present. Although the author objects to these 
systems on the basis that they are not found in the thought of St. 
Thomas, I think that they are nevertheless legitimate attempts to 
resolve the problem of conscience and doubt. 

Part II is intended to be a new approach to special ethics; moral 
problems are considered in relation to the seven virtues (p. 294). The 
problems within the individual agent are related to the virtues of 
prudence, temperance and fortitude. The virtue of justice, or right 
action with regard to other persons and in the use of material things 
(Chapters X-XII) might present a problem to some. Though I do 
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not prefer this method, I know that there are some teachers of special 
ethics who like to devote much time to the crucial problems of the 
present day, viz., communism, labor problems, strikes, the state, etc. 
Rather than becoming involved in lengthy criticisms of false ethical 
systems, the author has preferred to concentrate on a constructive treat- 
ment of the principles which are at the basis of a sound Thomistic 
morality. Should one, therefore, prefer a fuller treatment of false 
theories, he could easily supplement the material in the text with 
additional notes and reading. 

After a discussion of religious worship and man’s debt to God, and 
the moral problems of societal life, Part II ends with an analysis of the 
supernatural life and the virtues of faith, hope and charity. In line 
with the thought of St. Thomas, the author has a constant awareness of 
the ordering of the virtues. Since man’s destiny is supernatural, he 
cannot reach it without the aid of the supernatural virtues. And since 
man is a spirit in the order of operation and finality, the natural order 
is necessarily subordinated to, and has no meaning when separated 
from, the supernatural order. 

The Ethics contains an appendix of many valuable texts from the 
writings of St. Thomas that have been translated into English for the 
first time. These reliable translations are placed at the end of each 
chapter and are pertinent to the material discussed. Also at the end of 
each chapter is a list of suggested readings and topics for discussion. 
For its scholarly reflection and analysis, its precision in every detail, 
this book is highly recommended. 

Lorrie H. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Enciclopedia Cattolica. Vols. I-VIII (A-NZ). Ente per l’En- 
ciclopedia Cattolica e per il Libro Cattolico: Citta del Vati- 
cano, 1948-1952. 


The new Italian Encyclopedia is a magnificent witness to the 
vitality of Catholic scholarship in Italy since the war. The first 
volume appeared in 1948 and eight have been completed. Each volume 
contains about 2000 pages; the paper is of sturdy quality and the 
illustrations are profuse and expertly chosen. 

The undertaking is under the general editorship of Mons. Pio 
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Paschini, who has gathered togethered the outstanding authorities in 
every field to write the articles. 

Though this is a universal encyclopedia, special attention is given 
to philosophy, as would be expected. Pivotal philosophical concepts 
receive adequate treatment; biographies of philosophers are assigned 
linage according to the prominence of their subjects. More extensive 
articles are assigned to philosophical movements, including those of 
the orient. Of special assistance to students of manuscript sources is 
an article in the first volume on the abbreviations used in Latin and 
Greek texts. 

We can be justly proud of this great work of Italian Catholic cul- 
ture; we can also find material of great value in its articles. 


James M. Eaan, O.P. 
Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Philosophie der Endlichkeit als Spiegel der Gegenwart. By F. J. 
von Rintelen. Meisenheim/Glan: Westkulturverlag Anton 


Hain. 1951. Pp. xxiv + 490. DM 22.50. 


Fritz Joachim von Rintelen, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Mainz, is well known for his careful historical research into 
the ancient and medieval theories of value and for his more recent 
studies on Nietzsche. In the present work, he proposes to hold up a 
mirror to the contemporary cultural and philosophical situation in 
Europe. The basic pattern there discernible is a widespread pre- 
occupation with the problem of finitude. Hence his analysis of the 
philosophy of finitude is intended to provide a general description of 
the intellectual and spiritual condition of European man today. 

Since this is a very large canvass to attempt to paint, it is fortunate 
that, in practice, Rintelen limits himself to a study of the situation in 
Germany. Within this sphere, it is inevitable that his main concern 
should be with existential philosophy, which is still the major intel- 
lectual movement. He touches only incidentally upon the French 
varieties of existentialism. A few notes are devoted to Sartre, and 
there is an exeursus on Marcel’s theory of objective problems and non- 
objective mystery. As for the German representatives of existentialism, 
the lion’s share of attention is given to Heidegger. Although Jaspers’ 
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philosophy is not entirely neglected, it is considered only in a piecemeal 
way, whenever an opportunity arises for pointing out some resemblance 
or contrast with Heidegger’s stand. Toward the end of the book, how- 
ever, Rintelen does introduce a fifty-page section on Jaspers’ doctrine 
of transcendence. The main arguments in favor of a moment of trans- 
cendence are reviewed and measured against Jaspers’ statement that 
the absolute remains entirely beyond our knowledge. Writing as a 
Catholic philosopher, Rintelen is bound to take issue with Jaspers’ 
agnostic attitude toward the transcendent being and to criticize his 
strictures against revealed religion. The criticism is made in a measured 
way, however, with no suggestion that Jaspers is either weakminded or 
misereant for holding that we are incapable of any rational knowledge 
of God. 

The major portion of this long and closely reasoned work is devoted 
to the poet, Rainer Maria Rilke, and the philosopher, Martin Heidegger. 
The significance of this dual choice should not be lost upon us. Readers 
of the recently published translation of Gabriel Marcel’s collection of 
essays, Homo Viator, will have noticed that the author has made a 
quite circumstantial study of Rilke’s writings. This is the usual practice 
among the existentialists. Despite the esoteric aspects of their vocabu- 
lary and their queer twists of thought, these thinkers have made a 
sincere effort to acquaint themselves with the attitudes of ordinary men 
and, for this reason, have consulted poets like Rilke who reflect many 
contemporary moods and viewpoints. If the reports of artists like 
Kafka and Rilke are extremely tortuous and baffling, the existentialists 
observe that this is in agreement with the disjointed character of our 
times and the blind alleys that trap us every day. With the notable 
exception of Sartre, however, the philosophers of existence make the 
description of modern frustrations only the point of departure for 
their own dialectic, rather than an account of the essential and desirable 
structure of the human modes of being. 

No matter what one may think of Heidegger’s politics, style and 
method, it is impossible to gainsay his pre-eminence in German phi- 
losophy today. Far from perishing with the Third Reich, his thought 
has displayed new internal energies and gained new adherents for him. 
It is noteworthy that he has undergone considerable development in 
recent years. His so-called “turn to being” has resulted in a shift of 
emphasis from existential analysis to ontology, from man to being, from 
the nought to what the nought manifests concerning the real. After 
some reluctance to modify their settled cadres of criticism, German 
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scholastie writers are now taking into account this latest phase in 
Heidegger’s philosophy. Some of them, indeed, have gone to the 
opposite extreme and announced that the Heideggerian ontology leads 
directly to God as the transcendent being. 

In the light of such declarations, Rintelen’s book assumes a special 
importance. It displays a thorough acquaintance both with the entire 
corpus of Heidegger’s publications and with the recent commentaries 
by other thinkers. Rintelen evinces a basic sympathy with Heidegger’s 
efforts to reconstitute the doctrine on being and satisfy the need of 
human existence for a genuine transcendence of its own sphere. Never- 
theless, his considered judgment is that these aims are not actually 
achieved, since God still remains a stranger to the existential ontology. 
The consequences of Heidegger’s thesis that being is essentially finite, 
are underlined by Rintelen. If God is taken not as some finite image 
of our own making but as the infinite, then He falls completely outside 
the realm of discourse of a finitist ontology. But why should Heidegger 
maintain that being as such is finite in its significance? For an answer, 
Rintelen re-examines Heidegger’s early essay on Kant and the Problem 
of Metaphysics. Although written in 1929, this work still regulates 
Heidegger’s views on being. He has not yet succeeded in declaring his 
independence of Kant’s treatment of the problem of metaphysics. 

One implication of the Kantian doctrine on the categories is that the 
meaning expressed in the categories cannot be extended validly beyond 
the sphere of finite reality. This restriction applies to being in its 
eategorial meaning, and no other philosophically acceptable meaning 
is allowed for it. For Heidegger, the human character of reason 
signifies not only its essential limitation as a human power but also 
the confinement of its judgments to the finite order. The intentional 
import of being cannot reach, in any philosophically ascertainable way, 
beyond the horizon of finitude. Consequently, Heidegger’s recent pro- 
gress from the nought to being, marks a repudiation of the sheerly 
nihilistic interpretation of his philosophy but does not secure any sort 
of access to the infinite reality of God, It also follows that the movement 
of transcendence does not extend beyond the finite: it is a purely 
immanent or intra-finite sort of transcendence. 

Rintelen states that this sort of transcendence is completed, when 
man attains to his self-being as an existent. But the text of Heidegger 
does not support this interpretation. Being as such is finite and yet it 
is not identical with man’s self-being. The Heideggerian brand of 
transcendence goes beyond the human existent, even though it does 
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not surpass the finite zone as such. It is this halfway compromise that 
encourages critics like J. B. Lotz, S.J., and Max Miiller to hope that 
Heidegger will revise his original conception of being itself and so will 
provide an infinite real terminus for transcendence. 

Along with his philosophical analyses, Rintelen provides many descrip- 
tive instances of the exaggerated dedication of modern culture to solely 
finite ends. He also suggests as a positive solution the restoration of 
mind or spirit to its plenary power. Existentialism cannot bring man 
beyond finiteness, since it has not overcome the positivist criticism of 
the human mind. In contrast to the positivist restriction of mind to the 
field of perceivable facts, existentialism has explored infra-rational ways 
of surpassing our given condition. Rintelen correctly insists that 
reason’s abilities must be rehabilitated, if transcendence is to be a truly 
human operation, one that is respectful toward the human person and 
personal values. He advocates a closer union between reason and 
intuition, and appeals to Goethe’s remarks on the intimacy natively 
found between the mind and nature. But the author does not make 
any extensive, direct use of scholastic realism, except to recall St. 
Bonaventure’s doctrine on the love of God as a way of cultivating trans- 
eendent and personal values. Moreover, Rintelen’s precise relationship 
to Hegel is not made clear, despite some incidental references to his 
system. This point calls for considerable clarification, in view of the 
fact that Hegel also sought to overcome Kant’s criticism of metaphysics 
through a doctrine on reason and intuition. Whether Rintelen thinks 
that such a pathway can be followed, without also subscribing to Hegel’s 
theory of the relation between the absolute and the finite, is one of the 
questions left unanswered in this masterful study of existentialism. 


James COLLINS 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Person. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Los Angeles: Ward 
Ritchie Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 339, with index. $4.00. 


The title indicates the seope of this work. It deals with man as a 
person and his relations with the world, with his fellows, and with “ the 
person of persons.” Flewelling has indubitably the best intentions 
imaginable; he is animated by a true respect for man’s dignity and by 
a sense of reverence for all that is higher. Nonetheless, one finds it 
difficult to agree with many of his statements. Why, becomes visible 
best when the glossary of terms appended to the book is examined. 
“God: Living, both immanent and transcendent to the world of being ; 
personal as a self-conscious, self-directing center of experience, with 
the power of self-limitation to achieve His purposes... .” Soul: “The 
self-active agent or person.” Though well written and insofar pleasant 
reading, the book suffers from certain inaccuracies. No work of Abelard 
has ever been burnt publicly, certainly not Sic et Non whose method was, 
moreover, not used the first time by Abelard, and which did not fall 
under ecclesiastic censure. The bibliographical references are few and 
often incomplete. On the other hand, the book deserves to be weleomed 
because it gives proof that the author is alive to certain problems of 
our days which many overlook. It is certainly true that new attitudes 
are required in regard to many things and that many of the customary 
formulae have lost their significance. It is also true that of the problems 
facing man to-day that of his own nature and position in the order of 
being is one of the most important. However little one may accept the 
ideas proposed by the author, perusing of the book will not be without 
profit. 

ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Truth. Vol. 1: St. Thomas’ Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate, 
Qq. 1-9. Translated by Robert W. Mulligan, S. J., Chicago: 
Regnery, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 472, with introduction, and glos- 
sary. $7.00. 


In the running battle between those who author books on the one 
hand and the self-appointed literary FBI, the reviewers, on the other, 
it would seem that in Truth Fr. Mulligan has achieved the “ perfect 
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crime.” In the matter of content he has more than adequately covered 
his traces. For what critic could object to the De Veritate of St. Thomas 
especially when it is appearing for the first time in English? And 
when the literary sleuths turn to the translation they are again faced 
with a case of no clues. The translation, it is learned, is from the 
Latin of the Leonine edition, which is not yet available to the public. 

The “crime” is clever and not the least of its merit lies in these 
means whereby it has been encompassed. Undaunted by being so 
effectively thwarted, however, the reviewer can call attention to some 
things worthy of note, first, concerning the history of the translation 
and, secondly, regarding some points of detail that may give the reader 
pause. 

The volume of Truth before us is the first of a three-volume set 
that will contain the complete De Veritate. These disputed questions of 
St. Thomas accommodate themselves rather naturally to the three-part 
division of the books. Qq. 1-9 deal with truth in general, the knowledge 
of God and Angels and this is the content of Fr. Mulligan’s work. The 
second part of the De Veritate, qq. 10-20, treat various aspects of 
human knowledge, while the third section, qq. 21-28, concerns itself 
with matters of appetite. The last two parts are now being prepared 
as volumes II and III in the complete set of Truth. 

Fr. Mulligan, then, is to be congratulated and thanked for having 
initiated the first complete English translation of the De Veritate. The 
import of this statement will not be lost on those who are even slightly 
acquainted with the source-value of this work. The editors of the 
Library of Living Catholic Thought, who are the sponsers of Truth, 
also deserve commendation. It would be an injustice, finally, not to 
bow in the direction of Very Rev. Clement Suermondt, 0. P. and his 
fellow Dominicans of the Leonine Commission, who have made the 
present book doubly valuable by allowing their text to be the basis of 
translation. 

The history behind this phase of Truth’s preparation is not without 
its human interest. When Fr. Mulligan completed his first-draft-trans- 
lation, he found, it would seem, more than the ordinary number of 
translator’s problems arising out of text and expression. The only 
apparent solution was to have recourse to a definitive text of the original 
and, hence, an appeal was made to the Dominican Fathers of the 
Leonine Commission for advice. The response was more than could 
have been expected. In view of their work a mere checking of difficulties 
seemed endless and fruitless to the Commission. The numerous changes 
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in the definitive edition suggested rather that the entire text be made 
available to Fr. Mulligan (and his fellow translators) whereby he 
could, as he did, retranslate his whole book. The result? The present 
work which not only presents the De Veritate in English but, through 
the kind cooperation of the Commission, gives us the closest thing to 
the Leonine Latin in any language. 

In view of the foregoing it is not without misgivings that we turn 
to make even a few critical remarks about Truth. 

One is pleased with the clean, clear presentation of text that Truth 
effects. Even the notes which, unlike the text, are printed in a two- 
column format are quite readable. It is very regrettable, however, that 
the notes have been relegated to the back of the book instead of having 
their rightful and more useful place at the foot of the various pages. 
The volume is not a little enhanced by an introduction from the pen 
of Dr. Vernon Bourke and a glossary of terms. The latter, unfortu- 
nately, raises a doubt in the reader’s mind. Are the explanations of 
terms here helpfully given just copied from St. Thomas and, if so, 
from the De Veritate alone; or is the entire glossary a compilation 
of the translator, an interpretation of what his reading has told him 
a term in St. Thomas means? Dr. Bourke’s contribution is rightly 
calculated to be a fitting introduction for the English reader and rewards 
its perusers in three ways. It gives them, first, something of the history 
and nature of a disputed question in medieval university practice and 
then more specifically places the present questions of Truth in their 
proper setting among St. Thomas’ works. Lastly, we are treated to 
a brief but excellent outline and bibliography according to the topical 
structure of Truth. In connection with the nature of the disputed 
question the reviewer is probably needlessly disturbed by Dr. Bourke’s 
statement that these disputes, unlike the Quodlibeta, were held several 
times during the year. This is especially strange in view of the further 
assertion that each article of our printed editions of the quaestiones 
disputatae represent the matter of the customary two-day discussion. 
Now, the articles in St. Thomas’ printed works run to 510 in the 
Disputatae. Hence, even a generous interpretation of several to mean 
ten, would force us to conclude that St. Thomas presided through some 
fifty-one years (longer than his life-span) of these disputes. The 
solution may lie in the fact that the single article as we have it is not 
the basis of the regular two-day disputation. It might also lie, especially 
in view of Dr. Bourke’s later acceptance of Dr. Grabmann’s conelu- 
sions, in the fact that the word several is just unfortunately chosen, 
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Turning to the text, we would like to put some questions to the 
translator. In the absence of the Leonine Latin, however, we must keep 
our remarks strictly in the interrogative mood. One wonders, for 
example, if it was only the desire for change which prompted a 
different wording in the headings of the various articles. More wonder 
and interest is actually aroused by the use of associates and dissociates 
(I, 11, corp.) for, apparently, judicio componente et dividente, whereas 
this latter term seems to have been translated in the title of article 3, 
the same question, as the intellect joining and separating. 

Mere arrangement of text sometimes gives pause. In VIII, 7, to cite 
an instance, the initial objections are listed in seven separate series. 
At least one common Latin edition we already have, however, while 
indicating these series, has only five such. Again, in I, 5, Truth merely 
states that there is no solution to the sixth difficulty. The Latin we 
have indicates that six and seven are solved as one problem when it 
says: “Ad sextum et septimum... .” 

Occasionally a word such as presentness (put in italics) used as a 
translation of praesentialitas has crept into the text. By and large, 
however, the translation is unmarred by mere transliterations and a 
sincere effort seems to have been made to find terms that convey 
meaning to the English reader rather that disguisedly demanding that 
he be able to read his Latin in an anglicized form. One question and 
article, III, 3, outstrip others in this connection, for here there is 
question not only of translation but the very content is in large part a 
discussion of terms. The words form, idea, similitude, intellectual 
character, known find repeated usage in the new translation and one 
is piqued to know what secrets the Leonine Latin holds in their regard. 
The reader can appreciate this curiosity if he recalls that the last two 
words in the above list would be translating the Latin ratio rei and 
scibile of our current texts. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient tribute to the present work to say that 
we await its companion volumes as the completion of a much needed 
translation and also as the completion of a work on Truth made possible 
by the fraternal cooperation of St. Thomas’ own brethren in the 
interests of truth. 


Wavrer L. J. 


University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Cosmology. By Kenneth Dougherty, S. A. Peekskill, N. Y.: 
Graymoor Press, 1952. Pp. 186, with index. $3.00. 


While Fr. Dougherty was teaching cosmology at the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America, the success of his notes attracted the attention of 
other teachers, who urged their publication. The result is the present 
work written as an undergraduate text on the philosophy of nature. 
The theses are presented in traditional syllogistic form, preceded by an 
explanation of the problem and definition of terms. Each chapter 
concludes with a brief bibliography and a series of review questions. 

Writing a new cosmology textbook is admittedly no easy task. The 
distinction between a philosophy of nature and the data of the 
empiriological sciences presents a stumbling block to most beginners for 
whom the knowledge of the cosmos has usually been restricted to what 
is directly observable and measurable. Fr. Dougherty’s appreciation of 
this difficulty is evidenced by his continuous emphasis on cosmology 
as the study of mobile being qua mobile. He is not content with explain- 
ing the philosophical approach in an introductory chapter but stresses 
it repeatedly in chapter after chapter, contrasting it with empiriological 
method in specifie instances. 

An outstanding merit of this text is its unity. The student is enabled 
to grasp the field in its entirety and in the ordered relation of its 
parts. The various problems flow naturally one from the other without 
loose ends. A consideration of the “static phase of the mobile” 
(quantity and its associated properties) and the “dynamic phase of 
the mobile” (quality and its effects) lead naturally to a dualistic inter- 
pretation of the natural body. Hylomorphism alone is in a position 
to give a satisfying account of the opposed properties of material 
substances, while mechanism and dynamism err through defect, isolating 
either the static or the active phenomena of nature. 

The author is evidently well acquainted with the most recent dis- 
coveries and theories of nuclear physics. His treatment of such 
intricate subjects as relativity, quantum mechanics, the Heisenberg 
principle are necessarily succinct. He is careful not to hitch metaphysics 
to the physical sciences and is convinced that the data of nuclear 
physics cannot necessitate any basic change in the hylomorphic inter- 
pretation of bodily substance. His case for hylomorphism rests prin- 
cipally on the active and passive properties of bodies, with little 
emphasis on the traditional argument from substantial change. Some 
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professors may not be sympathetic with this approach, but it un- 
doubtedly avoids the difficulties inherent in any attempt to prove the 
existence of substantial changes in the inorganic world. In his dis- 
cussion of the principles of the generation and corruption of material 
substances he assumes that substantial change is a reality. 

There is a difference of opinion among authors as to whether the 
problem of creation and cosmic finality should be treated in cosmology 
or left to natural theology. Fr. Dougherty believes that these topics 
flow naturally from a study of mobile being itself and consequently 
devotes the final section of his work to the proofs for creation, the 
refutation of materialism and pantheism and a discussion of the ultimate 
end of the universe. 

This reviewer is inclined to disagree with a few statements in the 
text e.g., “ Without motion which joins two positions, place would not 
have meaning.” (p. 58) Also: “ Parmenides the Eleatic gave emphasis 
only to the actual in motion.” (p. 74) Some definitions might have 
been worded more carefully e.g., those of “real distinction” (p. 38) 
“ mathematicism” (p. 39), “discrete quantity (p. 44). These are 
minor defects, however, and do not notably detract from the excellence 
of the book as an unusually compact and clear presentation of the 
principal cosmological theses. 


Ignatius McCormick O. F. M. Cap. 


Capuchin Monastery, 
Garrison, N. Y. 


A Hundred Years of Psychology. By J. C. Flugel. Second edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 424, with index. $3.25. 


The author has no illusions about his work: “Such a book as this 
is almost inevitably bad in the sense at least that what the reader will 
find will not correspond to what he hopes for or expects.” (Preface). 
It attempts to chronicle the story of how psychology has become an 
independent discipline, beginning with its status in 1833 when it was 
reached mainly through philosophy, medicine, education, and, to a 
lesser degree, the physical sciences, to the present day when complete 
departments of psychology, with notable exceptions, are found in the 
institutions of higher education. The original edition of the book (1933) 
was one of a number in the publishers’ “one hundred years series ”; 
its revision (1951), therefore, renders its title obsolete. 
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In the author’s view, Kant’s equation of science with measurement 
and his appeal to experience as the only foundation for the formulation 
of psychological laws prepared for the separation of philosophy and 
psychology. With emphasis on great names rather than the development 
of psychological trends, although the two must of necessity be somewhat 
interwoven, the progress of the various schools and movements are 
sketchily traced, beginning with three germinal figures: Fechner and 
psycho-physies, Helmholz and the study of sensation, and Wundt and 
his experimental laboratory; and extending through physiological psy- 
chology, behaviorism, configurationism, type psychology, abnormal psy- 
chology, and psychoanalysis. Applications are tersely treated, with a 
little more than the usual stress on education and industry, and with 
at least several references to vocational guidance. The psychology of 
adjustment, per se, is unmentioned. Four hundred and twenty-two 
names associated directly or indirectly with the history of psychology 
are cited in the text. The name of Pace (Monsignor Edward A. Pace) 
is listed by virtue of its having appeared in Boring’s historical work.? 
However, nothing is said in explanation of his labors. In the last 
chapter, developments from 1933 to 1947 are noted, such as some of 
the controversies still current (e.g. the nature and number of instincts) 


and some relatively new (telepathic precognition, hypno-analysis, and 
others). A chronological table of events in the history of psychology 
is appended. 

The direction of scientific psychology “free from its traditional 


moorings” is suggested: “ 


. . . there have grown up a number of 
‘free schools’ (for the education of children) distinguished by a more 
or less complete abolition of the old principles of discipline and com- 
pulsion and by the substitution of a régime of toleration for the old 
insistence upon morals and taboos.” (p. 345). And: “In the com- 
munity we can... see that one of the chief obstacles to progress is 
to be found in loyalty to Draconian and archaic moral codes.” (p. 290). 
But despite such pronouncements, the author is aware of the lack of 
any real synthesis: “. .. it is... clear that the full advantage of 
their (the various schools of psychology) achievements can only be 
enjoyed when their detailed discoveries have been linked up in some 
more comprehensive system” (p. 359), ascribing this condition to a 
divided world rather than to the real cause which lies in the failure 


1The reviewer would have preferred the latter type of treatment. 
* E. G. Boring. A History of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929). 
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of many modern psychologists to unite their findings with known truths 
(assuming that this is the function of psychologists if their aptitudes, 
backgrounds, and environmental settings warrant such connections to 
be made), or, to use Mercier’s term, to “ metaphysical agnosticism.” * 

One may ask: are such omissions not to be expected? Most psycholo- 
gists are not of the stature or the inclination of a St. Albert the Great 
and, apparently anticipating the large task of the present day psy- 
chologist, T. V. Moore has said: “ The data available at the present 
transcend in importance anything that St. Albert could even have 
dreamed about.”‘ But another significant question arises. Is this the 
only direction of scientific psychology loosed from its philosophical 
roots? If the author is searching for a “ comprehensive system,” has he 
investigated the possibility of linking current findings with Aristotelio- 
Thomistic-Neo-Thomism? Clearly, the author cannot be considered to 
be a psychological historian. In the first place, the choice of a hundred 
years in the history of psychology to investigate is obviously artificial ; 


and secondly, perhaps consequently, he has developed no historical 


theory of psychology.® 

The author, being extremely modest about his work, would un- 
questionably subscribe to the statement that the book is incomplete, 
especially as to developments in non-English speaking countries, but 
this reviewer has a feeling that it is incomplete for reasons which the 
author had not anticipated. Aside from the limitations pointed out 
above, has he, for example, heard of the resurgence of psychology in 
Catholic institutions of higher education? Since the last writing in the 
present book took place in 1947, he could not, of course, have heard of 
that relatively new organization of active psychologists, the American 
Catholic Psychological Association. However, he omitted also a signifi- 
eant application of psychology—in counseling, especially with returned 
servicemen—oceurring within the span of years purportedly encom- 
passed by the volume. 


*D. Mercier. The Origins of Contemporary Psychology translated by 
W. H. Mitchell. (New York, 1918), p. 164. 

*T. Moore. The Dynamic Forces of Human Nature (New York, 1950), 
p. 45. 

* Let the Catholic psychologist take note of this sector of the field for 
exploration. 
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There is little to be gained from a reading of this book which 
familiarity with other extant historical accounts have not already 
provided.* But it does add to perspective to become acquainted with 
the point of view of an English psychologist of no mean merit who 


gives much credit to developments in the American psychological scene. 


Lester NicHOLAS RECKTENWALD 
Villanova College, 
Villanova, Penn. 


* For example, as those of Boring and the historical chapters of T. Moore, 
op. cit. 
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